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John P. Marquand is an unusual figure in contemporary letters. 
His career has developed in reverse. Although he had been writing 
continuously and publishing regularly since 1921, his name was not 
among the horde of authors given pictorial and biographical treat- 
ment in Living Authors (1931) and Authors Today and Yesterday 
(1933). This omission, of course, does not signify that he was un- 
known or unread. As a matter of fact he had a huge public, but not 
of the right people to support a literary reputation. They were the 
readers of the big-circulation magazines, many of whom bought 
their copies of the Saturday Evening Post, particularly in 1935 and 
1936, because J. P. Marquand was appearing in its pages with such 
serials as No Hero and short stories like “You Can’t Do That,” 
“What’s It Get You?” “Hang It on the Horn,” “No One Ever 
Would,” etc. Possibly not many readers suspected that these pot- 
boilers were fashioned by a master-craftsman who had already lit a 
brave fire under the prime meat and savory herbs of traditional 
Boston and was about to arrive in 1938 as a Pulitzer Prize winner 
with his graceful satire, The Late George A pley, one of the happiest 


awards ever made by that unpredictable committee. 


We are unaccustomed to sequences like this. We all know, from 


* Dr. Hatcher, a professor of English at Ohio State University, is an author and 
critic of note, some of his better-known works being Tunnel Hill and Patterns of Wolfpen 
(novels) and Creating the American Novel. He has written critical articles for the Eng- 
lish Journal on drama in verse and on Eliot, MacLeish, Anderson, and other con- 


temporary writers. 
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hearing it repeated in season and out, that the trouble with American 
literature is Hollywood and the American magazines. A promising 
author writes his heart out in two or three novels on which he aver- 
ages, if he is lucky, a thousand dollars each. The reviewers praise 
him as the greatest writer since Melville and his last novel as the 
masterpiece of the generation, and predict a career at least as fruit- 
ful as that of Dickens and Dostoievsky. There the blight hits him. 
A big magazine takes his stories, and he gets his eye on the fat 
budgets of the movies. He buys a Connecticut farm, increases his 
scale of living, loses his artistic independence, and begins to do 
pieces to formula for the smooths and Hollywood. He rationalizes 
his sins by telling himself and his friends that as soon as he has made 
enough money to guarantee his security, he will do the great Ameri- 
can novel that is consuming his artistic soul. He never does. He goes 
soft, loses his grip, and fades from the scene as another competent 
hack trying to keep up the style of living to which he has now grown 
accustomed. 

The sorry part of the story is its truth. We shall not call names, 
but a dozen could be mentioned offhand. John P. Marquand is the 
man in a million. When he found that he could write stories that 
editors would buy consistently enough to guarantee him a living, he 
chucked his job as an advertising-copy writer and plunged. And as 
soon as he had won his security, he wrote his big novel. But there is 
no pretense about him. He is not literary in the sissy sense of the 
word, and he claims no masterpieces among the world’s fiction. He 
has been making his living by working at his calling the same as any 
other honest man. For sixteen years he did a job of writing, and he 
did it well. He knew that one of the biggest demands upon an author 
is that he learn his trade, and that if he doesn’t learn a few of the 
fundamentals he will be seriously handicapped, no matter how much 
genius he may have. Witness Thomas Wolfe. Marquand mastered 
the craftsmanship of fiction-writing in the competitive market place 
of the editorial offices and the newsstands. The fact that his ““Good 
Morning, Major” was included in Best Short Stories of 1927, that his 
“Deep Water” was one of the O. Henry Memorial Award prize 
stories for 1932, and that his “You Can’t Do That” and “Put Those 
Things Away” were in the Post Stories for 1935 and 1936, respec- 
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tively, shows to what distinction he attained in this field. These 
stories are admirable from any legitimate standards, and tribute is 
due the author for his skill in preserving so high a level of technical 
and literary excellence without alienating the middle and lower in- 
tellectual brackets who provide the big circulations. 

But in learning how to be a successful practitioner of magazine 
fiction Mr. Marquand, by the expectancy charts of literary careers, 
should have become incapable of serious books. Yet, in The Late 
George Apley and in Wickford Point he has produced novels that 
would honor any season or any decade in American fiction. He has, 
in fact, kept his promise to himself to write what he wanted to with- 
out an eye to serial publication as soon as his production in the 
magazine field would allow him the luxury. It is pleasant to re- 
member that The Late George A pley, published in January, 1937, not 
only made a genuine literary reputation for its author, but rewarded 
him handsomely; and that Wickford Point was a best seller of 1939. 
There is no reason to despair of a general reading public that makes 
a best seller of such volumes. 

Delaware claims Mr. Marquand among its honored men of letters 
because he was born in Wilmington, November 10, 1893. The claim 
is tenuous, however, because Marquand was brought up in New 
York City and in Newburyport, Massachusetts, where he attended 
high school. He was educated at Harvard, where he was on the edi- 
torial board of the Lampoon. He graduated in 1915, just as the Cam- 
bridge and Boston of the pre-war era took the shock of the exploding 
world and went down before the jazz age. He worked on the Boston 
Transcript, and then went to the Mexican border with the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard in 1916. Later he saw plenty of action 
overseas at the front as a first lieutenant in the field artillery in the 
Marne-Aisne, St. Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne offensives. His first 
wife was from Stockbridge, Massachusetts. Since he gave up news- 
paper work and went in for writing, he has divided his time between 
Boston, Newburyport, and New York City, with time out for two 
visits to the Orient from which, like his New England seamen of old, 
he brought back a rich shipment of his own brand of goods: Ming 
Yellow (1935) with its vivid and accurate picture of the Chinese and 
the Chinese countryside; the delightful oriental smoothy of various 
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mystery-adventure stories, Mr. Moto; and the thrilling story of the 
stranded aviator and the spies of Tokyo and Shanghai in No Hero. 
He served as a trustee of the Boston Athenaeum and was a member 
of the board of the Community Health Association of Boston. His 
publishers are Little, Brown and Company of Beacon Street, Boston. 
He has been intimate enough with this ancient province of the Re- 
public to have its elusive character in his blood, and he has been de- 
tached from it just enough to be able to see its archaisms with 
amusing irony. 

Mr. Marquand’s preparation for the sensationally successful New 
England novels has unfolded with the naturalness of predestination. 
His personal associations with the place, begun at the proper age, 
his native talent, and his years of practice in the art of writing, all 
come to a focus in these two books. Each element is about equally 
important. Of the necessity of an author knowing his New England 
at first hand, and from his great-grandfather up, Mr. Marquand has 
spoken with sentimental and satirical firmness in Wickford Point in 
the diverting scenes between the native Jim Calder and the inter- 
loper from Minnesota, Dr. Allen Southby, now of Martin House, 
Harvard, who proposes a novel on the Wickford Valley. Like Jim 
Calder, Marquand knows the place. Newburyport itself has dumped 
its ancient cargoes of mood, romance, and colorful characters on 
the docks of his writing table, and he has delivered them as packaged 
goods to the big magazines for the pleasure of a million readers. You 
can see the impressionable high-school boy absorbing the atmosphere 
of this once thriving seaport town, and the mature man and artist 
re-creating the famous shipyards of the Newburyport clippers along 
the Merrimac River where the forlorn brick factories now crowd the 
shore and the sandbars stick out of the water where the sailing ves- 
sels from the world-ports were once so thick that they formed a 
bridge across to Salisbury. This Massachusetts town that launched 
one hundred and seven ships in the sixty years before 1741, that 
built the packets to carry the forty-niners to California, and that 
received the wealth of China and the Indies at its port, is the scene, 
in whole or in part, and specifically or by implication, of many of his 
short stories and novels from The Unspeakable Gentleman (1922) to 
Wickford Point (1939). 
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Among the immaturities natural to a young man’s first novel, 
The Unspeakable Gentleman has some excellent passages on New- 
buryport people and houses with which the skilled author of Wick- 
ford Point might well be content. Lord Timothy Dexter (1925) is a 
salty and adroit biography of that Newburyport eccentric who 
styled himself ‘First in the East, First in the West, and the Greatest 
Philosopher of All the Known World.” It is one of Marquand’s best 
books and shows his keen interest in the magnificent days of the 
great shipowners and captains. Timothy was the self-made Lord 
who beat his wife for restraint in weeping at the rehearsal for his 
funeral, who cluttered his yard with statues of the great, including 
one of himself, who actually sent coals to Newcastle, and shipped 
warming pans and mittens to the Indies where, to the astonishment 
of his neighbors who thought him a fool, they were eagerly bought. 
Mr. Marquand, whose gay style is adequate for most of his needs, 
lets Timothy tell of this episode in his own lordly spelling and syntax: 
one more spect—Drole a Nuf—I Dreamed of warming pans three nites, that 
they would doue in the west inges; I got no more than fortey two thousand— 
put them in nine vessels, for difrent ports, that tuk good hold. I cleared siventy 
nine per sent. The pans they made yous of them for Coucking—‘‘very good, 
masser, for Coukey—blessed good in Deade, missey; got nise handel; Now 
burn my fase, the best thing I Ever see in borne days.” 


Lord Timothy’s house is still standing at 201 High Street, a street 
nationally famous as the best surviving example of federal architec- 
ture—those big, hip-roofed, three-storied square houses built for the 
shipowners, and symbolizing in our small age the mighty giants of 
those days. The Dexter house with its wood-incased chimneys, its 
watchtower surmounted by a gilded eagle, and its columns flanking 
the door are affectionately described by Mr. Marquand in a para- 
graph which will serve, incidentally, to illustrate the author’s style 
as it was forming fifteen years ago. 

Though it is square with an utterly correct squareness, and possesses the con- 
ventional cupola and portico, it somehow lacks that repression and chasteness 
of line from which was born the jig-saw and scroll work age of subsequent revolt. 
There is a distinctive gaiety in its Georgian decoration, and a defiant merry 
lilt to its portico and windows, hard to explain, but none the less apparent. The 
agency which achieves it is the somewhat startling presence on the cupola of 
a large gold eagle, slightly out of proportion to the building where he perches. 
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.... His great gold wings, not outspread and yet not folded, have a jaunty angle, 
and there is a defiance and fresh hope in the breast and beak of that venerable 
bird which a century of New England weather has been incapable of quelling. 
. ... Though of gilded wood he has a compelling presence, for once you set an 
eye upon him, the whole house seems like his pedestal, all built especially for 
him. You perceive it is not the house but the eagle upon his lonely perch which 
gives the impression of vivacity and pretentiousness, and renders a quiet spot 
eccentric in its own fashion. 


It was only natural that Mr. Marquand should make full use of 
the adventurous ships and men and of the full-flavored traditions of 
the old families and the code they lived by when he began his career 
as a writer for the magazines. In both Lord Timothy Dexter and 
Black Cargo, also published in 1925, he wrote more to satisfy him- 
self than to please editors and their subscription list. Both books 
were well received in critical circles, but, as Mr. Marquand himself 
says, the effort “to reconcile the demands of magazine fiction with 
the type of writing not sought for by the popular magazines” was not 
successful, and he postponed further serious work in this vein until 
he could be indifferent to serial publication. That is to say, he 
adapted his matter and his style of writing to the limitations in- 
herent in big-circulation magazines with heavy advertising. 

There is no reason for anybody to be high hat about this. Mar- 
quand has succeeded in story after story in conforming to the con- 
ventional demands of the plot story on the plane of mechanical 
form and at the same time has transcended these limitations, or used 
them as a means toward the creation of bona fide character. “‘Deep 
Water,” a Saturday Evening Post story, is a good example. As Harry 
Hansen properly noted in recommending it for the O. Henry Me- 
morial Award volume of 1932, “‘it realizes the author’s intention, cre- 
ates an atmosphere, holds a point of view, and is a well-rounded 
work.” And Blanche Colton Williams, with her usual keen insight, 
praises Marquand’s “high regard for style, for workmanship,” and 
notes: 


Within the limitations determined [by the author] the story reflects the true 
reactions of the characters. ‘““‘Deep Water”’ is built around, or grows from, the 
idea of ‘“family”—in the connotation of the word that implies family honor, 
integrity, high-mindness, with a devotion of all the members to these principles. 
The part of every character is subordinated to this fetish. 
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“Deep Water” is even more than this. It is a twelve-thousand- 
word preview of Wickford Point. Lee Dansel, who tells the story, is 
the Jim Calder of Wickford Point. Each is cousin to the family and 
lives at the ancestral house. Aunt Het of the story, ‘“‘who could hear 
things in the silence, because she had lived there so long alone, as 
old maiden ladies do in New England houses from which everyone 
else has gone,” is Aunt Sarah, and a little of Cousin Clothilde, of 
the novel. Bill, Phippen, and Sue Dansel are Harry, Sid, and Bella 
Brill—and the love of Sue for her cousin Lee is exactly paralleled by 
the love of Bella Brill for her cousin Jim Calder. Sam Crosby, the 
Detroit millionaire without family background, is suggestive of 
Howard Berg and others who hang around Bella Brill. The sense of 
family, of place, and of tradition is dominant in each, and certain 
passages could be transplanted from the story to the novel without 
even wilting a leaf. 

“The chairs were standing as though expecting company which 
never came, but Aunt Het could tell exactly who had left everything 
in the West Room, beginning with John Dansel, who had built the 
house in 1783.”” Old mementoes lie about the house. The ivory 
dominoes belonged to Lee’s grandfather; his great-grandfather 
brought home the china jar; the portrait over the mantelpiece is of 
Samuel Dansel staring down on the present generation 
from an exotic age of love and violence and lace, red-haired, wavy-featured, and 
so like all of us that we seemed a parody of him. In spite of smoke-stained 
canvas, you could think of him standing in the room beside the table of San 


Domingo wood, when the Chippendale chairs were violently new, as restless as 
something in our blood, not made for work or order. 


And in the moment of crisis the rigid family tradition of integrity 
lays firm hold on the Dansels and keeps them in line. Of course, 
“Deep Water” makes concessions to idealism which the more brittle 
Wickford Point can ignore. 

The same general pattern with the motives of family tradition and 
rectitude may be found in many of Mr. Marquand’s best things, but 
particular mention should be made of stories like “Hang It on the 
Horn” and other chronicles of the March family of shipowners and 
Chinese traders—Moses and his sons Robert, Thomas, and John— 
about whom are woven the legends of the romantic age of ships and 
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men at the turn of the last century. One of the notable stories of this 
series, “You Can’t Do That,” reprinted in the Post Stories of 1935, 
begins with a description of a cloak and helmet of red and yellow 
feathers that have hung in the hallway of the March house since the 
year 1806, and then tells how it was given to young John March by 
Kualai, chieftain on the Kona coast, after young John had forced the 
captain of his father’s ship to deal honestly in trade with Kualai, 
whom he was about to cheat at the point of the ship’s guns. The title 
is an expression of the family sense of honor. 


“You see,” Captain Griggs was saying “it isn’t as though they were white 
people, Mr. March. More fools they, that’s all.” 

Then John March found his voice. “Captain,” he said, ‘this is a March ship. 
You don’t leave until you’ve set those goods on shore. We don’t do things 
that way, Captain. You can’t—.” 


To this selected list of stories of family history, pointing toward 
his major work, must be added also Warning Hill (1930) and Haven’s 
End (1933). In the light of his pronounced interest in New England 
family subjects it is certainly not surprising that when Mr. Mar- 
quand turned his eye away from the conventional demands of 
serialized fiction to write as he pleased, he chose the Apleys of Boston 
and the Brills of Wickford Point. He brought to these books the 
fruit of his years of ripening observation and experiments in snaring 
character traits, motives, and atmosphere. He was master of a grace- 
ful satire that is at once healthy, amusing, and humanly uncorrosive. 
In all technical matters relating to plot structure, economy of devel- 
oping character, artistic control over every detail of the movement, 
however minute, and over the pace, the dialogue, the big scenes, and 
the crises, Marquand was expert. And he had attained complete 
dominance over the method of narrating a story in the first person 
from the point of view of an observer or active participant in the 
action without straining credulity or breaking the illusion, apparent- 
ly subordinating him to his role as narrator but at the same time 
making him one of the most important characters in the dramatis 
personae. Mr. Willing, for example, who writes the memoir of the 
late George Apley, may be lost sight of during a first reading of that 
inimitable novel, but actually he is as much of a creation as Apley 
himself and embodies a grand oblique ribbing of the correct, old- 
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school, Boston clubman. One of his chief functions is to make naive 
comments on his subject or to justify or explain his conduct while we 
sophisticates who do not share his reticences smile over his head, as 
when with abandoned frankness he decides to include a most dis- 
creet letter, but apologizes, ‘“Normally it would not be quoted, and 
it is done so here at the risk of delicacy, to fulfill the writer’s promise 
of holding nothing back..... ” And Jim Calder, the novelist and 
cynical man of the world who tells the story of Wickford Point and 
keeps its tone at a sprightly level with his acid observations and 
comments, is a sound exhibit among the portraits of Mr. Marquand’s 
war generation. 

All of Mr. Marquand’s immense skill as an artist is seen in its 
maturity in The Late George A pley—a novel that deserved all the 
praise heaped upon it by its thousands of readers. Although it is de- 
liberately lighter in mood than such great family novels as The 
Forsyte Saga and Buddenbrooks (an association that will probably 
cause Mr. Marquand to lift a Jim Calder eyebrow), The Late George 
A pley has its own authority and a legitimate standing at least as a 
respectable cousin in that genealogical tree. It captures the singular 
manner of living of a section of American life that developed during 
the last century and died with George Apley (1866-1933). By adopt- 
ing the form of a memoir, Marquand could select the revealing de- 
tails and cover a century of the Apley tradition without running 
afoul of a rigid plot. With uncanny accuracy he shows the price in 
individual happiness and personal sacrifice that must be paid for 
conformity to rigid pattern; and while much in the code was ad- 
mirable, more was stubbornly destructive. The tradition was acute- 
ly conscious of its class and its superior type: “The more I see of life 
the more sure I am that every individual should learn to conform to 
type.’ If you are not by nature of the type, you must change your 
nature. “ ‘Dad doesn’t mean half what he says; half the time he’s 
trying to be somebody else.’ ”’ The greatest sin was being “peculiar,” 
and poor old Apley had to fight all his life against the impulses to 
step out of his typed role. He warns his son, in those delightful Ches- 
terfieldian letters of advice, against marrying someone from New 
York or the Middle West because of the inevitable clash between 
standards and environments. “After all, Boston girls are best.”’ Os- 
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tentation is a sin, and a millionaire Apley must live in unobtrusive 
modesty. He must belong to the right clubs, know the right people, 
give to the right charities, put the right face on everything, and, 
above all, be loyal to one’s people and keep up their front before the 
world. Boston and breeding are synonymous. ‘Although he has 
only been in Boston for ten years, he has good manners and is super- 
ficially a gentleman.” 

There is a pathos about this formal creed when the aging George 
Apley repeats it to his own son almost word for word as his father 
had drilled it into him. But the new generation refuses conformity; 
where the father had the longing and the moments of wistful regrets, 
the son has the courage to go his own way. Something was lost, a 
little was gained, and in that phenomenon of the passing of authority 
of the family to hold succeeding generations in line we have, in 
gentle satire, a picture of an era. It is easier, however, to state the 
theme of the novel than to describe the subtle irony and the charm 
of manner with which Marquand has brought it to life. 

Marquand kept the pot boiling with a couple of Mr. Moto stories, 
and then brought off a minor tour de force by effecting a compromise 
between serious fiction and magazine serial when about half of 
Wickford Point ran in the Saturday Evening Post before the book- 
length novel was released. It has some of the magazine angle, there- 
fore, that was wholly absent from The Late George A pley, but its 
quality is not necessarily impaired thereby. 


The novel shows every detail of the author’s art at the peak of 


competence and versatility to which it has been brought by nearly 
two decades of practice. In the best sense of the term it is a formula 
story ; for there is a Marquand formula just as there is an Austen or a 
Trollope formula. Here the ingredients are an old house located an 
hour north of Boston, with a tradition of ancestry behind it, decay 
upon it, and an atmosphere of foreboding surrounding it. Outsiders 
are conscious of the separateness of the family, but they cannot 
understand the place or the people. There is also a clever variation 
of the lady-in-distress device—here it is Bella Brill, hard, sensual, 
predatory, frightened yet bold, seeking pathetically for the thrill, 
moving toward a jam from which she must be rescued. The rescuer 
(Jim Calder) understands her thoroughly, handles her like the little 
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wayward child that she is, and loves her with the modern equivalent 
of Victorian self-abnegation which is finally revealed in the scene of 
renunciation. 

All the elements of the well-built novel are present. It is even just 
a little slick in plot structure, in manipulation of suspense, in its 
briskness of tone, and in its handling of character. The plot unfolds 
backward in time from the initial circumstances and then returns 
upon itself, in a series of carefully timed episodes, for the climax. It 
is fairly complicated in structure but perfectly integrated, and it is 
inclosed in the frame of the malicious portrait of Allen Southby, 
whose silly projected novel on Wickford Valley and its people in- 
furiates Jim Calder and starts him to considering himself and the 
lives of his immediate relatives who actually become the story. Jim, 
who has his kinship with Mr. Marquand, is a novelist in the school of 
Somerset Maugham; his style is economical yet leisurely, allusive 
yet smart and specific; and his worldly eye misses no sham or pre- 
tense in the spectacle around him. 

The Brill family, now fallen upon seedy days at the run-down 
farmhouse at Wickford Point, has a wholly diverting cast of char- 
acters. Each member is given a dominant trait or character tag, 
after the manner of Mrs. Micawber who says over and over that she 
has always been faithful to Mr. Micawber and always will be. So 
Cousin Clothilde always gets names wrong and overdraws her bank 
account; Harry always talks about the important people he has met 
who are going to help him; Sid twiddles his thumbs and nurses his 
stomach; Mary cries because she cannot attract men; and Bella 
flaunts her legs and calls Jim “darling.’’ But behind this brittle sur- 
face interest are the deep social and personal problems of the Brills, 
who, like the charming but ineffectual souls in The Cherry Orchard, 
are trying vainly to carry on into a changing world a way of life that 
has become outmoded. They are left as a group of incompetents who 
have withdrawn themselves in fear or are distraught with an in- 
hibited impulse toward flight. Their world is falling in ruins about 
them, and they haven’t the slightest idea what to do about it. Mr. 
Marquand is basically sympathetic with them, but is sharply satiri- 
cal of the affectations and the fraudulent elements in the New Eng- 
land tradition. 
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In this genre of fiction, of which we have all too little in America, 
Mr. Marquand is in a class by himself. He has demonstrated that a 
novelist doesn’t have to be grim to be important. We need not be- 
fuddle our heads over the issue of possible future regard for these 
novels. At least they are a genuine part of our times, and we are the 
better for them. 


GRAMMAR APPROACH VERSUS THOUGHT APPROACH 
IN TEACHING SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


ELLEN FROGNER’ 


He knowes neither Ablative, Conjunctive, Substantive, nor Grammar, no 
more than doth his Lackey, nor any Oyster-wife about the streets, and yet if you 
have a mind to it, he will entertaine you your bill, and peradventure stumble as 
little and as seldome against the rules of his tongue, as the best Master of Arts 
in France.—The Essayes of Michael, Lord of Montaigne. 

Teachers of English are challenged today to justify the amount 
of time spent on grammar. The language program as a whole aims 
to develop accuracy and power in oral and written expression, to 
make pupils conscious of the joy of expressing ideas and sharing ex- 
perience, to foster ability in evaluating ideas and experience in terms 
of interest to others, and to ensure competence in meeting with ease 
the social situations involving the use of language. The present 
large emphasis given to the teaching of grammar indicates a belief 
that such instruction must be of the utmost importance in accom- 
plishing the aims of the language program. 

Particularly has the contribution of grammar to ability in sentence 
structure been emphasized. A survey of the literature on the subject 
from the beginning of the century up to the present time reveals a 
decided tendency to think of sentence mastery as the primary pur- 
pose in the study of grammatical principles. The importance of 
submitting the assumption to investigation is evident, especially in 
consideration of the fact that the structure of sentences is recognized 
as contributing in a notable measure to the total effect of the com- 
position. 

1 Dr. Frogner, a member of the English department of the Chicago Teachers College, 
did her doctoral study, discussed here, at the University of Minnesota. 
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In order to lend some clarification to the problem the writer car- 
ried out an extended study of the relative effectiveness of a gram- 
matical and a thought method in the teaching of sentence structure.’ 
The experiment was conducted for one semester in Minneapolis and 
in Bemidji, Minnesota, with forty-seven pairs in Grade [X and sixty 
pairs in Grade XI. The aim was to compare the improvement made 
by pupils who were directed to approach problems of sentence struc- 
ture entirely from the standpoint of the adequate expression of 
thought with the improvement made by pupils who, besides having 
their attention directed to the clear expression of thought, were also 
given the drill needed to ensure an understanding of the grammatical 
construction of the sentence. In other words, the important point 
is that while some of the thought approach was included in the gram- 
mar classes, no grammar was used in the classes taught according to 
the thought method, where the underlying principle was the clear, 
effective expression of ideas. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE TWO METHODS 


Examples from the units taught during the course of the experi- 
ment will bring out more specifically the differences between the 
two methods. 

Unit I. Co-ordination and subordination of ideas in clauses.—A 
primary aim in the first unit was to make pupils conscious of the 
fact that a mature speaker or writer reveals the exact relationship 
between ideas. Pupils using the thought method began by noting 
that a sentence like ““Mary plays a good game of tennis, and she 
makes excellent cake”’ is not good because the two statements about 
Mary are hardly related in thought. The class suggested a second 
idea which would be related to the first, as, for instance, ‘““Mary 
plays a good game of tennis, and she is also a true sportsman.” It 
was noticed that ‘‘and”’ was used correctly here, since one idea was 
added to another, both of the ideas being closely related and equal in 
importance. The next step was to have the pupils volunteer with 
similar sentences, noting words suitable as substitutes for ‘‘and.”’ 


2A Study of the Relative Efficiency of a Grammatical and a Thought Approach to 
the Improvement of Sentence Structure in Grades Nine and Eleven” (Doctor’s thesis, 
University of Minnesota, 1938). 
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During the procedure a faulty sentence like the following was 
suggested: ‘Betty carefully explained her plan to the chairman, 
and he was not interested.”’ The sentence, of course, is not an 
exact expression of the thought, as here the purpose is to contrast 
two ideas. ‘““But’’ would bring out accurately the relationship be- 
tween the thoughts. From suggested sentences containing one idea 
in contrast to another, a list was made of words to use in place of 
“but” for the sake of variety. 

The classes taught according to the thought method continued by 
going from the problem of expressing related ideas of equal im- 
portance in the same sentence to the problem of subordinating one 
idea to another. The pupils noted how for variety the thought in the 
sentence just used for purposes of illustration could also be stated: 
“Although Betty explained her plan carefully, the chairman was not 
interested.” They found that combining ideas from short, choppy 
sentences or from those that were long and rambling made not only 
for sentence variety but also for greater accuracy of statement and 
for a more mature expression of the thought. 

The pupils went on to study common types of errors in the co- 
ordination and subordination of ideas. One example is found in the 
following sentence: “I gave my brother a copy of Smoky, and which 
he read many times. The explanation of the error according to the 
thought method was that “‘and,” which connects ideas of equal im- 
portance, should not be used in joining a subordinate idea to one of 
greater importance. Another common error occurs in the use of 
“is when” and ‘“‘is where’’ in definitions: ‘To portage is when you 
carry canoes and provisions from one lake to another.” Instead of 
pointing out the mistake of an adverbial clause used as a noun (as 
was done in the grammar classes), pupils taught by the thought 
method reasoned that “‘to portage” is not “when”’ or time, but ‘‘to 
portage” is “‘to carry.’”’ They noted also the parallelism and balance 
of the second part of the sentence with the first. 

Pupils in the grammar classes likewise directed their attention to 
stating ideas accurately and effectively. The distinguishing differ- 
ence lay in the approach through knowledge of grammar. From il- 
lustrative sentences pupils came to the conclusion that ideas of equal 
importance are expressed in independent clauses, while subordinate 
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ideas are expressed in dependent clauses. Grammatical terminology 
was used also in the discussion of errors. Necessarily, any terms used 
should be understood. What, for instance, would seem to be 
required for a thorough understanding of subordinate clauses? 
Clearly, a knowledge of subject and predicate, the distinction 
between independent and dependent or subordinate clauses, the 
recognition of subordinate conjunctions, and a clear conception of 
adjectives, adverbs, and nouns, in order to explain the various 
uses of the clauses. Consequently, in order that the understanding 
desired might be effected, the pupils in the grammar classes not only 
practiced subordinating ideas in clauses but also analyzed sentences 
by selecting clauses and explaining their use. 

Unit II. Subordination of ideas in phrases.—The classes in which 
the grammar method was used began Unit II with examples of 
subordinating ideas by means of different kinds of phrases: prepo- 
sitional, appositive, participial, gerund, and infinitive. Pupils dif- 
ferentiated phrases according to their kind and their use in the 
sentence. Ideas from short, choppy sentences were combined into a 
more efiective expression of the thought by means of phrases. In 
all probability if this last step had been omitted, the procedure would 
have been more typical of grammar teaching today. With the in- 
clusion of this step, however, grammar should contribute to the 
acquiring of more effective sentence structure, if knowledge of gram- 
mar is essential to accuracy and clarity of expression. The pupils 
then proceeded to the discussion and correction of errors in the use 
of phrases, such as the misplaced prepositional phrase or the dangling 
participle. 

The thought approach was less involved. Pupils started out by 
noticing the various ways of subordinating ideas. Illustrative sen- 
tences were written on the board, and in combining ideas pupils were 
urged to try as many of these sentence patterns as possible. There 
was, however, no pointing out that certain kinds of phrases had 
been used. For instance, a composition contained such statements as 
the following: ‘“Mr. White is our class adviser. He grasped the 
seriousness of the situation. He immediately called a meeting of the 
officers.’”’ How could the ideas be combined to avoid the monoto- 
nous childish sentences? Several possibilities were suggested, one 
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of which was: “Having grasped the seriousness of the situation, 
Mr. White, our class adviser, immediately called a meeting of the 
officers.” Pupils improved the expression of the thought by means 
of subordinating ideas in a participial and an appositive phrase; yet 
they were not drilled in the recognition of the grammatical construc- 
tions used. The classes taught according to the thought method 
also went on to the correction of errors in the use of phrases, but 
from the standpoint of meaning only. In a sentence like ‘Waiting 
on the corner for a bus, the accident occurred,” there was no labeling 
of “‘waiting” as a dangling participle. The test was: Did the writer 
say what he evidently meant to say? 

Unit IIT. Recognition of the sentence.—Unit III dealt with a prob- 
lem constantly facing every teacher of English, namely, the develop- 
ment of sentence sense. The teaching of grammar is often justified 
on the ground that knowledge of subject and predicate is essential 
to the recognition of the sentence. The approach to sentence com- 
pleteness in the grammar classes was through recognition of subject 
and predicate and, in addition, through the test of the completeness 
of the idea expressed. 

On the other hand, pupils in the classes using the thought method 
attacked both fragmentary and run-on sentences from the single 
test of clear, complete expression of ideas. Such questions as the 
following were asked in approaching the many types of sentence 
fragments: Is the idea immediately clear? Do the words leave you 
“up in the air,’’ as if something else belonged with them? What 
seems to be left unstated? What is the main statement to which 
these words add something as a contributing or subordinate idea? 
How can the subordinate idea be expressed in proper relationship 
to the main idea of which it is a part? Thus the pupil was led to con- 
sider the expression of the whole thought rather than to search for 
the grammatical elements of subject and predicate. 

The thought approach in the matter of run-on sentences can be 
illustrated by a typical situation: Assume that a boy in the ninth 
grade has written: ‘““‘We went to a deserted house on Nineteenth 
Avenue six of us went there were two small boys and four big boys.” 
If the writer is confronted with his own sentences some time after 
he has written them and if he is asked to read them aloud, he will 
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usually come to the conclusion that they seem “mixed up.”’ Examin- 
ing his work, he will see that there are no signals along the way to let 
a person know when one idea ends and another begins; in other 
words, the reader has to be considered. What is the first idea that 
the writer wants to get across? “‘We went to a deserted house on 
Nineteenth Avenue.” What are the other main points to be left 
with the reader? “Six of us went. There were two small boys and 
four big boys.’’ The three ideas are now perfectly clear, but with 
most pupils we can go a step beyond mere correctness and ask 
whether or not there are other possibilities for improvement. A 
pupil who has already had his attention directed toward combining 
ideas will in all probability suggest in this case: “Six of us, two small 
boys and four big boys, went to a deserted house on Nineteenth 
Avenue.”’ 

If the ninth-grade boy hesitates about the punctuation in writing 
this last sentence, how can he be helped according to the thought 
approach? The principle to which his attention should be called is 
that information subordinate to the main thought of the sentence 
and inserted simply as an additional or explanatory idea is set off 
by commas. The illustration shows how closely punctuation is con- 
nected with work in sentence structure. Dealing with problems of 
punctuation as the need arises in the expression of ideas provides 
well-motivated drill. While the results of the experiment carried 
out by the writer were directed toward a comparison of the two 
methods in the teaching of sentence structure only, the study never- 
theless made clear the importance of submitting to investigation 
questions similar to the following: Which is more helpful to the 
pupil—to approach punctuation through a knowledge of appositive 
modifiers, nonrestrictive phrases, and nonrestrictive clauses or 
through simply an understanding of the general principle that in- 
formation inserted as additional or explanatory and subordinate to 
the main thought of the sentence is set off by commas? 

The essential difference between the two methods appeared also 
in the other units in sentence structure taught during the course of 
the experiment: reference of the pronoun, sequence of tenses, paral- 
lel construction, and omissions. The unit dealing with parallel 
structure, for instance, provided an excellent opportunity to test 
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the contribution of grammar to style, in which proper parallelism is 
an important factor. The fundamental principle in the grammar 
method was that ideas parallel in thought should also be parallel in 
grammatical construction; in the thought method, that ideas paral- 
lel in thought should also be parallel in statement. In a sentence 
like ‘Swimming is more strenuous exercise than to walk” pupils in 
the grammar classes pointed out that “swimming” and ‘‘to walk,” 
both parallel in thought and parallel as subjects of the verb “‘is”’ (ex- 
pressed or understood), should also be stated in parallel grammat- 
ical form; that is, both should be either gerunds or infinitives. Pu- 
pils using the thought approach noted the parallel ideas in ‘“‘swim- 
ming” and “to walk,” two kinds of exercise being compared. Since 
the two are parallel in thought, they should also be so in statement. 
Means used to further the recognition of parallelism in statement 
were the listing of ideas under one another on the board to discover 
whether any were not stated in comparable manner and also the re- 
peating of sentences orally to develop a recognition of the rhythm 
of proper parallelism. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The effectiveness of the two methods was compared in results for 
three general tests of sentence structure, tests for each of the seven 
units, and two tests of knowledge of technical grammar. Following 
are the major conclusions based on many specific comparisons for 
one hundred and seven pairs of pupils in Grades IX and XI: 

1. The pupils in the grammar classes definitely learned more 
grammar than did those in the group using the thought method. All 
of the differences in gains, for instance, made on the two tests of 
grammar were in favor of the grammar classes. Five of the twelve 
possible differences satisfied the upper level of statistical signifi- 
cance. Other comparisons evidenced a like superiority on the part 
of the pupils in the grammar classes. 

2. In spite of this fact, the thought method brought about 
superior results in sentence structure, as measured by general tests 
covering the work of the semester. All of the eighteen possible dif- 
ferences in gains favored the classes taught according to the thought 
method. Three of these differences satisfied the upper level of statis- 
tical significance. 
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A comparison of the thirty-three pairs in the ninth grade in 
Bemidji illustrates the fact that knowledge of grammar is evidently 
not essential to improvement in sentence structure: In gains made 
on the general test in sentence structure especially constructed for 
the experiment seventeen pupils in the grammar class surpassed their 
mates by a total of 148 points, while sixteen pupils taught according 
to the thought method surpassed by a total of 217 points. Yet in 
gains made on the test measuring knowledge of the grammar in- 
volved in the items of sentence structure, thirty-one pupils in the 
grammar class surpassed their mates by a total of 1,489 points, com- 
pared with two pupils in the thought class exceeding their mates by 
a total of only ro points. 

3. Results of the unit tests in individual elements of sentence 
structure given immediately at the close of each unit did not, in 
general, favor either group. Comparison of these figures with those 
for the long-time tests at the end of the experiment suggests that 
when a test calls for the application of grammatical rules recently 
learned and practiced, little difference is evident between the gram- 
mar and thought methods, but that the thought approach makes for 
longer retention of the fundamental abilities involved. 

4. The thought method in both Grades IX and XI was definitely 
superior to the grammar approach for all pupils with an I.Q. below 
105. Evidence for the statement is found in the fact that all of the 
differences in gains made by the pupils of average and below average 
intelligence favored the thought method, and in every instance the 
difference more than satisfied the lower level of statistical signifi- 
cance. There was little difference between the two methods among 
superior pupils, except for a tendency on the part of those of the 
highest range of intelligence (I.Q. from 114-129) to profit more from 
the thought than from the grammar method. 

5. The thought approach required approximately 80 per cent of 
the time required by the grammar method; thus a saving of the 
equivalent of one day out of five could be effected. 

6. A study of the reasoning used by the pupils revealed that those 
in the thought classes made use of the thought method predomi- 
nantly. In the grammar classes more pupils used thought aids along 
with grammatical reasoning than confined themselves to a strictly 
grammatical approach. 
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Results of the study, therefore, lend no support to the claims made 
for grammar as being essential to improvement in sentence structure. 
On the contrary, since the experiment demonstrates that an em- 
phasis upon thought is effective in improving details of usage and 
style, it makes evident the value of such an approach in the whole 
problem of fostering ability in speaking and writing—an approach 
wherein the major emphasis in the improvement of ability in lan- 
guage coincides with the inherent purpose of language as a means 
of expressing ideas. 


RADIO HUMOR: A UNIT FOR GRADES VII-XII 


BERNICE ORNDORFF'’ 


Donald Duck, Silent Sam, Popeye, Parkyakarkus, Baby Snooks, 
Charlie McCarthy, Toonerville Folks, Maggie and Jiggs, Our Gang, 
Amos ’n’ Andy—which ones do you chuckle at? Which ones leave 
you cold? i 

Practically every newspaper carries local or syndicated ‘‘funnies.”’ 
The usual Sunday paper offers a whole section of comics. Every 
movie shows a comedy or animated cartoon. The radio airs at least 
one featured comedian nightly; sometimes four or five in one eve- 
ning. 

Can the school do anything to increase or develop or broaden our 
sense of the comic? There are three enormous sources of supply for 
the teacher to draw upon, and a wide acquaintance in these fields 
should be the first step in her own preparation. On the air there are 
at least fourteen major comedy programs weekly. These present all 
the varieties of wit and humor that can be offered to the ear and are 
accessible to practically everyone. In the world of literature one 
finds the richest array imaginable. The problem is to choose from 
the fun of the ages the right material for the maturity level and social 
experience of one’s pupils. The third source is the field of the comic 
picture and illustrated joke. Newspapers, magazines, and the movies 


* This paper grew out of research work done at Ohio State University. 
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bring to the eye in pictorial form an enormous range of humorous 
experiences. 

It is the purpose of the following unit to present for the secondary 
level (Grades VII-XII) a series of suggestions for making the pupil 
more intelligent and perhaps more discriminating about the daily 
fare of humor he is fed from the air. 


Values for the pupils: 

1. Broader experience with humorous ideas, situations, and personalities 

2. A more objective attitude toward themselves and toward certain aspects 
of life 

3. Some discrimination in humorous pictures, jokes, radio comedians, and 
humorous literature 

4. Familiarity with the vocabulary of humor 

5. A realization of the wholesomeness of humor 

6. Some acquaintance with humorists and their types of humor 


Activities and materials for a unit in radio humor: 

TEACHER: Calls attention to some current radio comedy program which 
has caused comment in newspapers, magazines, or other radio programs. 
Example: “Jack Benny,” Scribner’s, March, 1938 

Pupits: Discuss their own tastes and listening habits with regard to radio 
humor 

Pupits: May classify programs: 

“Variety” in which the comedian has a “spot” in a program of orchestra 
music, singing, drama, etc.: Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou; Charlie 
McCarthy; Robert Benchley; Groucho Marx, Carole Lombard, etc.; 
Eddie Cantor; Al Jolson; Fred Allen; Fibber McGee; Burns and 
Allen; Bob Hope 

Programs with a faint thread of story which carries over from one week to 
the next: Amos ’n’ Andy, Jack Benny, Hugh Herbert 

Puptits: May classify comedians: 

Those who adopt a character: Charlie McCarthy, Betty Lou, Frank 
Morgan, Fanny Brice, Gracie Allen 

Those who feature their own personality: Eddie Cantor, Al Jolson 

Pupits: May note similarities or points in which programs seem to ape each 

other: 

Feuds: between Winchell and Ben Bernie; between Fred Allen and 
Jack Benny 

Nitwits: Gracie Allen, Parkyakarkus (they usually win) 

Incorrigibles: Charlie McCarthy, Baby Snooks, Betty Lou 

Repeated mention of comedian’s family: Eddie Cantor (Burns and Allen 
keep family relationship carefully out) 
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Plug for sponsor worked into script: Jello, Maxwell House 
(Recently there has been a tendency on all comedy programs to refer 
to sponsors slyly as a disciplinary or restraining motif. It always 
brings a laugh. Recently, too, mention of the script and exigencies 
of the program are numerous. It seems to give the audience a feel- 
ing of “at-homeness” to be let in on the fact that the program is 
not just all fun for the actors. Eddie Cantor used the writing of a 
script and the working-out of the gags as the plan of a program. Fib- 
ber McGee, in an altercation with another character, rattled his script 
and said, “I’m looking ahead to see what he does to me.”’ The Chase 
and Sanborn hour, on the other hand, carefully preserves the illusion 
that the cast is having as much fun as the audience) 

“Ad Libbing”: Edgar Bergen and Fred Allen frequently ad lib., and it is 
very effective, at least with the studio audience. Bergen entertains 
even his co-workers with his cracks, and Allen messes up the cues and 
puts the rest of the cast at a disadvantage. Naturally this is comic. 
(The commercial plugs are revealing and interesting even though they 
may not contribute to the humor of the program. For instance: Chase 
and Sanborn say, in effect, “Now that we have given you this lovely 
program, don’t you think you ought to pay for it by buying our coffee?” 
While Maxwell House says, “We want to thank you for buying our 
coffee by giving you this program”’) 

Puptis: May note gags peculiar to a program or a comedian: 

Eddy Cantor—his five daughters 

Gracie Allen—‘‘T don’t get it” 

Jack Benny—his stinginess 

Baby Snooks—‘‘Whyyy-y?” 

Robert Benchley (when frustrated)—“Oh, well——” 

(The Burns and Allen program started the gag of having Burns in- 
terrupted in every important speech by a knock on the door. This 
was so effective that it is used in almost every program now) 
Puptts: Choose a program or pair of programs to listen to for several weeks. 
Problem: What is fundamentally funny about them? 


If the pupils are mature enough and interested enough, a little ex- 
cursion into the nature of the comic will be profitable. The foregoing 
discussions will bring out the point that there are certain types of 
situations, persons, or objects that are perennially funny and can be 
counted upon to get a laugh. A list of these can be made: twins, 
domestic troubles, mothers-in-law, obesity, stupidity of women, gul- 
libility of men, large families, “blondes preferred,’ henpecked hus- 
bands, inebriety, etc. 
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The sources of humor have for long been the concern of psycholo- 
gists and philosophers, and a few of their opinions may add light to 
the discussion. The interest of the pupils and the length of the unit 
should determine whether the following material should have any 
place outside the margins of the teacher’s knowledge. 


BERGSON’S TYPES OF THE COMIC? 


The comic in forms: The Seven Dwarfs; Durante’s nose 

The comic in gestures and movements: Groucho Marx’s peculiar bent-at- 

the-waist movement; Chaplin’s shuffling walk 

The comic in situation: absurdity; surprise 

The comic in words: created by words, not just expressed by them 

The comic in character: Jasper, Popeye, McCarthy, W. C. Fields 

It is obvious that the comic in form cannot be presented on the 
air, but, even so, Joe E. Brown’s facial contortions are noticeable in 
his speech. It is probable that part of his radio personality is our 
mental image of his mouth; and, with George Burns, his puzzled, 
frustrated expression. We knew them first in the movies, and the 
memory carries over. The same can be said of comic gestures and 
movements. Eddie Cantor’s voice always brings up the picture of 
the black-face prancing across the stage. The last three types—the 
comic of situation, words, and character—are naturals for the radio 
comedian, however. 

Two ancient philosophers had ideas about the causes of laughter. 
Aristotle believed that all laughter comes from disappointment or 
frustration. Our interest is carefully built up to expect something, 
and then our expectation comes to naught. For instance, this saying 
of Abe Martin: ‘The only sure way to double your money is to fold 
it and put it in your pocket.’’ Plato believed that laughter comes 
from an enjoyment of other people’s misfortune or stupidity and is 
due to a feeling of superiority or gratified vanity. Example—one 
debutante to another: “I had the loveliest dream last night—all in 
technicolor.’”’ These are the two most famous theories of laughter. 
Aristotle’s is called the “disappointment theory,” or frustrated ex- 
pectancy; Plato’s, the ‘derision theory.” Still another idea, which 


?Henri Bergson, Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1913). 
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is sometimes grouped with Aristotle’s frustration theory, is that 
laughter is aroused by absurdity of situation or idea: Example—a 
fat, middle-aged woman wearing a “doll hat.” The following four 
bits are culled from radio programs. Can you classify each of them 
as one of the three: frustration, derision, or absurdity? Gracie Allen 
breaks into a spontaneous laugh at some joke, stops suddenly, and 
says dubiously, “I don’t get it.”” Robert Benchley signs off with: 
“To those of you who are listening in tonight, I want to say that next 
week we will take a trip on the Bounding Broomstick to Ponga Pon- 
ga. To those of you who are not listening in, I can only say, ““Tsch! 
tsch! tsch!”” Groucho Marx: “But that’s another story. Stop me if 
I tell it.”” Al Jolson: “‘We need a little comedy relief.’ Stooge: “Is 
comedy on relief too?” 

In the light of the foregoing three main classifications can you see 
why the trials of the script writer, fear of the sponsor, the knock on 
the door interrupting a crucial speech, Ruby ringing up Al Jolson 
when he gets too sweet on the visiting actress, Daddy’s futile efforts 
to shush Baby Snooks, Eddie Cantor’s five marriageable daughters 
(or is it four now?), and John Barrymore in his dramatic balcony 
scene with Betty Lou, shouting, ‘“‘So long, kid!” bring screams 
of genuine enjoyment from the studio audience? They are all de- 
pendable gags built on the fundamental principles of humor. A joke 
does not need to be new to be funny. The older it is the more reli- 
able, provided the setting or the handling is novel. 

The comic of words offers the radio performer an even wider range 
of opportunity than it does the writer because of the priceless con- 
tribution of the voice, but very few take advantage of the fact. In 
reality most radio humor depends more upon the comic of situation 
—perhaps because of the tempo of radio. The comic of situation is 
the most obvious, the most quickly apprehended. Subtleties are be- 
yond the grasp and the desire of casual radio listeners. If the ele- 
ment of incongruous situation were removed from the Bergen- 
McCarthy and the Riggs-Betty Lou acts—that is, if there were no 
ventriloquism or impersonation, the quips themselves would not be 
so funny. How many quotable bits do you get from either program? 
Or any other radio program? 

The shock of Bob Benchley’s humor comes from ideas and words, 
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but his is the epitome of verbal humor, so smooth that it almost 
passes us by, but so natural as to be almost the truth. With very 
slight modifications some of his writings could be a real picture of life. 
His famous ‘‘Treasurer’s Report,” for instance, is only slightly 
exaggerated. Its very trueness to life is what makes it so funny. 

Most of the analysts offer classes of humor resulting from the mis- 
use of words. Leacock’s* seems to have the most bearing on our own 
language and to be most truly American in ideas and expression. 
The definitions or explanations below are Leacock’s; the examples 
are in most cases from current radio humor. 


Punning: 


Important play on words bringing into connection through similarity in sound 
of words two things that have nothing to do with one another. Ex.: 
Jor E. Brown: Every time the dentist touched her gum it made her 
wriggly. 

AL JoLtson TO MARTHA Raye: Where’s your grammar? 

Marta TO AL: Oh, she’s home with gramper. 

FIBBER McGEE: It won’t be for long, fellow (I should have made that 
wittier). 


Hyperbole: 
Exaggeration. Ex.: 


Bos Hope: Dollar Day in the stores is Custer’s Last Stand without the 
Indians. Just to show what you can get for a dollar, I got three broken 
ribs. Three people from San Francisco walked across my bridge. 

Bos Burns: Arkansas mosquitoes have a white spot between the eyes 
as big as your two fists. 


Meiosis: 
Understatement. Ex.: 

FRANK MorGan [when Bos Younc is loudly haw-hawing at FRANK’S 
bombastic tale|: What are you smirking at? 

FrBBER MCGEE [infuriated at some gibe JACK BENNY has made about him): 
Oh, Pshaw! (This is funny not only because of its inadequacy, but 
because of the radio ban on profanity) 

Jor E. Brown: Oh —— cornsilk! 

Zazu Pritts [to small boy, carving initials on the piano leg|: Wilbur, don’t 
cut yourself..... Don’t swing on the chandelier, you might hurt 
yourself. 


3 Stephen Leacock, Humor: Its Theory and Technique (Dodd, Mead & Co., 1935). 
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Face-value technique: 
BARBARA STANWYCK [in Chase and Sanborn hour]: I wish I could get mar- 
ried so I could go to Niagara Falls. 


Converse of face value: 

Bos BENCHLEY [from the “Bounding Broomstick’’]: What is this bird we 
see on the water? It has the wings of a duck; it has the tail of a duck; 
it has the web feet of a duck. It is a duck! Well, well, what won’t they 
think of next? 


Words made to work overtime: 


A verbal novelty. Ex: 
“The food at the picnic was lovely. I’d have eaten more, but I ran out 


of stomach.”—Mark TWAIN 


Words ought to mean something but don’t: 
Ex.: The “double talk” currently popular 


Parasitic humor: 
Parody, satire, burlesque, travesty (getting fun out of something already 
written). 

Robert Benchley’s “Journeys on the Bounding Broomstick’’—parodies 
on travelogues for children. 

“Tragic Travesty on Next Time We Love.” 

Barbara Stanwyck and Charlie McCarthy cross each other’s paths at 
intervals in different parts of the world. Don Ameche as train caller 
uses dialect of various localities. Whole ten-minute skit leads to climax: 
McCartuy: “It seems to me you are the same train caller we have 

seen in all the other stations with just another dialect. 
AMECHE: I guess it’s just the gypsy in me. 


Trish bull: 


Unconscious. 
An illogical form of thought—but absolutely expressing the meaning 


required. Ex.: 
An Irishwoman recounting the troubles of her children says: ‘“‘Lucky 


are the parents who have no children.” 


Stephen Leacock‘ says that it is a tendency of present-day humor 
to “show things up’”’—a snarling type of humor. It is an exaggera- 
tion of the derision theory and perhaps accounts for the radio feuds 
and constant cracks at performers on other programs. Such attacks 
not only bring a laugh at the moment but are sure to draw a return 


4 Ibid. 
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fire and insure a plug for the comedian in some other programs. At 
any rate, in spite of the opportunity for subtle forms of verbal wit, 
the radio devotes itself almost exclusively to the humor of situation 
and, in particular, to the humor of derision. There are only two 
comedy programs on the air which maintain the atmosphere of gentle, 
friendly enjoyment of the absurd: the Circle and the Chase and 
Sanborn hour; and until W. C. Fields left the latter, it, too, was 
chiefly devoted to the derision brand. So Leacock’s theory would 
seem to be valid—at least as far as one can judge by radio programs. 

To aid pupils in their study of radio humor an analysis sheet might 
be helpful. Such an analysis plan can be worked out by the pupils 
themselves after some preliminary discussion and listening to pro- 
grams. 

A little familiarity with the vocabulary of humor may give pupils 
an idea of its deep and ancient roots in human nature: 


comic Gr. jest O.Fr. joke L. 
witty AS. farce M.E. pun It. 
ridiculous L. comedy Gr. *giggle Dan. 
droll Fr. satire L. grin AS. 
ludicrous L. travesty Fr. *chuckle Scot. 
absurd Fr. burlesque It. smirk AS. 
incongruous L. irony Gr. *chortle Eng. 
merry AS. fun M.E. chuckle 
humor O.Fr. snort 
mirth AS. *titter Nor. 
laughter AS. *snicker 


nonsense Fr. 
wise-crack Amer. 
slang 


* The words starred are all imitative in sound. 


As a peculiar contribution of radio to humor, funny sound effects 
may be noted. For example, during a yarn which Jack Benny told 
about saving Fred Allen’s life, he described a blood transfusion in 
which he was the donor of blood to Allen. The scene is a hospital; 
the patient and donor are audibly prepared; and suddenly we hear a 
gurgling and gushing—the exact duplication in sound of filling an 
automobile gas tank at a filling station. At intervals the bell rings 
to register the amount, and the situation, which was dramatic up 
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to this point, becomes a burlesque. This particular scene was the 
funniest on the Benny program this season. The impression cannot 
be duplicated in pictures or words; the suggestion conveyed by 
sound is unique to the radio. 

If the pupils’ interest holds out, it might be worth while to make 
an application of humor analysis to movie comedies, animated car- 
toons, or other pictorial humor. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHER 


A unit of this sort should be continued until definite ideas are 
established but not long enough to kill the fun. Perhaps an intro- 
ductory lesson should be followed by a gap of several days to allow 
pupils to listen thoughtfully to programs. 

It is essential that pupils’ own choices and estimates of humor 
meet with respect. To have one’s taste in humor considered crude or 
stupid may contribute to a feeling of inferiority. We cherish fond 
notions about our own sense of humor. 

Overanalysis will defeat the purpose of this unit. It is important 
only that pupils should have a growing interest in all forms of humor 
and a curiosity as to its sources. If taste can be acquired, it will 
probably come through broad experience and awareness. 


BOOKS THOROUGHLY ENJOYABLE IN THEMSELVES 
AND HELPFUL TO TEACHERS 


The Enjoyment of Laughter. By Max Eastman. Simon & Schuster, 1936. 
Humor, Its Theory and Technique. By Stephen Leacock. Dodd, Mead & Co., 


1935. 
An Outline of Humor. By Carolyn Wells. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. 


A Nonsense Anthology. By Carolyn Wells. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 


OTHER READINGS 


Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. By Henri Bergson. Mac- 
millan Co., 1913. 
Wit and Its Relation to the Unconscious. By Sigmund Freud. Moffat, Yard & 


Co., 1916. 
“Individual Differences in the Sense of Humor and Their Relation to Tempera- 
mental Differences.” By Polyxienie Kambouropoulon. Archives of Psy- 


chology (New York, 1930), No. 121. 
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THE GHOST WRITER EXPLAINS 
ANONYMOUS 


It may not be very surprising news, or even news for that matter 
to most English teachers that a great deal of the written work sub- 
mitted to them is not the work of the student whose name it bears. 
Anyone who has ever taught a course where themes are required at 
all has surely experienced the rather uncomfortable and embarras- 
sing awareness that some themes are not original. It must have oc- 
curred to such teachers that a student’s hiring of someone to write 
his theme or themes for him is not always or necessarily attributable 
to laziness or to native want of skill. 

Now, for several years, I have been a private coach in English and, 
at the same time, for purely research purposes, a very willing ‘‘ghost 
writer” for high-school and college boys and girls. I doubt very 
much that anyone has enjoyed the anomaly of holding both positions 
at the same time. For as a private coach in English I am a certifi- 
cate-holder in my state and am called upon by the local high-school 
officials themselves to help in remedial cases, etc. But as a “ghost 
writer” for students I am unknown, except to and by the students. 
This is a side of me kept religiously dark. Nor am I engaged in this 
peculiar and apparently dishonorable pursuit for any other reason 
than that of eventually proving, to everyone’s satisfaction, some- 
thing I have long believed to be true. That something is that the 
blame for students’ patronizing “ghost writers’ is solely the 
teacher’s. 

The students for whom I write papers, at fees starting at fifty 
cents for an ordinary one-page theme and reaching five dollars for 
term papers, range in ability and aptitude from the brightest to the 
most average. They are not at all, as one might glibly suppose, either 
dull or lazy. As a matter of record, most of them are the A and B 
students of their respective classes and schools. And some of them 
are even creatively talented. Why, then, do they not write their 
own papers? 
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First, and, to a great extent, most important, the teacher assigns 
themes easy enough to write but, unfortunately, with titles the 
students fail to understand. For instance, one assignment in the 
first year high school was: Write a short paper on ‘‘The Ideals of 
Good Citizenship.”’ Ten different boys and girls sought me out and 
turned the work over to me. Why? I asked—myself, of course, not 
them. And here is the answer, checked, rechecked, and proved: 
not one of them understood what “ideals” meant. Had the assign- 
ment been: Write a paper on ‘‘What Is a Good Citizen” or ‘Who 
Is a Good Citizen,” only a lazy or utterly moronic pupil would have 
failed to write his own theme. The teacher, as usual, knew what she 
wanted but she did not even try to make it clear to her pupils. On 
another occasion, distraught students brought me an assignment 
handed out to them in their senior high-school English: Write a 
two- or three-page paper on “The Elementary School as a Basis for 
Democracy.” Shades of modern progressive education! Here was a 
title that might well have served as a Master’s thesis. And only two 
or three pages were allowed! Again, checking proved that the 
students were appalled by the very wording of the theme. What did 
it mean, anyhow? What was it, exactly, that they were to write? 

Many, of course, will be the teachers who will say, at this point: 
Why didn’t the students ask their instructor what she had in mind? 
For several reasons that are really almost too obvious: (1) the aver- 
age student doesn’t know how to ask; (2) the average student doesn’t 
know that he should ask; (3) the average teacher is not a very 
encouraging person to ask; (4) and the average student does not 
know that embarrassment or even a low grade are not usual or 
inevitable penalties for asking a perfectly sincere and justifiable 
question. 

Teachers, especially English teachers, should make it their busi- 
ness to phrase titles for themes or term papers clearly and simply 
even at the risk of using a great many words; they should know the 
exact background of each student in order to gauge his possible com- 
prehension of such vague terms as “‘ideals,” “democracy,” and the 


like. Teachers should stop requiring of high-school students the 
vocabulary attainments of college graduates or the ability at ar- 
rangement in literary style of a finished writer. 
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There is another very important reason as to why students turn 
writing assignments over to other people to do for them. That is the 
foolish, unnecessary command to write a short paper, a long paper, 
or a paper of a determined length as of two or three pages. How is a 
student supposed to know what constitutes a short paper? For some 
subjects, six pages are scarcely long enough, even to make a short 
paper; for others one full page is half a page too long. The same goes 
for long papers, too. As for those which definitely require a stated 
number of pages, my contempt is unlimited. Who is there to say 
that Mary can write all that is necessary in three pages just as well 
as John or Bill or Frances? Some people can put in those required 
three pages all the teacher desires; others writing just as well and 
just as informedly need a page more or could do with a page less. The 
best form for written assignments, I have discovered, is this: Write 
a theme on . The theme should occupy as many or as few 
pages as you honestly feel are necessary for you to use in order to 
say all that you truly know or feel or think in regard to the subject. 
The way it is now, Mary and John and their cohorts run to someone 
else with the assignment because in their minds is the thought: It 
calls only for three pages. I don’t know enough about it to make 
' three pages, or I know so much about it that I couldn’t get it into 
just three pages. Either way I'll get a poor grade, and I couldn’t 
bear that. 

A third reason for students’ apparent unwillingness to write 
their own papers is that all too often no teacher has ever really pre- 
pared them to write papers. They haven’t the faintest notion how 
to go about doing the thing. Nobody, for instance, has ever bothered 
to train them in selective or discriminative reading. A certain class 
was given the assignment of reading the book The Epic of America 
by James Truslow Adams, and then writing a five-page paper on it. 
None of them could get the contents of the entire book in five pages; 
none of them had even a working knowledge of what to omit; so 
again in despair they turned to me. 

Too few teachers stress sufficiently the fact that, aside from 
ordinary grammatical correctness, the most important thing about 
the student’s theme is its content, not its style. Too many of them 
lead a student to think that, for the purpose of securing even a 
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passing grade on themes, they must be a veritable combination of 
Roget’s Thesaurus and Shakespeare. So once more the student, 
knowing his style weaknesses, seeks someone else more qualified. 

English teachers, you are really doing a great wrong to the average 
students in the average schools of America. It is not the parent, or 
friend, or hired writer, who writes the theme himself or herself, who 
is harming the student, it is you, his teacher. For the parent, or 
friend, or hired writer, in turning out a creditable paper has taught 
the student something at least of the technique of expression. But 
you are making the child dependent, not on himself as he should 
and would be, but upon others whose business or profession is not 
that of doing what you should be doing. You are destroying in the 
child his natural self-expression, even, perhaps, a latent talent for 
such expression. You are turning into drudgery what should and 
could be a pleasant and rewarding experience. You are costing 
yourself the student’s respect, for what student respects the teacher 
who never ‘‘catches on” to deception? And you are forcing sweet 
and honest and capable children to become deceivers and liars. All 
because you either cannot or will not phrase assignments under- 
standably ; use subjects for themes that fit into the child’s or youth’s 
own experiences or knowledge; leave the length or brevity of a paper 
entirely to the student himself; stress content, rather than style; and 
make yourself human and endearing enough that you can and will 
earn the confidence of your troubled charges. 

Yes, I have been a “‘ghost writer’’ for school children of all sizes, 
ages, and intellectual ratings. And I do not regret it. For I have 
learned from this dark and devious “‘profession’’ what best to do 
and what not to do as a teacher of English; I have learned to under- 
stand children as all my courses in education and all my formal 
teaching experience never really taught me to understand them; I 
have realized my own failings as a teacher and I have learned to 
correct them. Because, for research purposes, I engaged in what is 
bluntly considered dishonorable, I feel myself now to be a better 
and more effective and more rightly qualified teacher. And, though 
I may be risking my job (my real one, that is, not this discontinued 
ghost-writing excursion), despite my anonymity, I have felt that 
someone who knew should tell these things to that group who most 
needs to know them, too. 


LITERATURE AND INDOCTRINATION 


SAM ROSENKRANZ* 


Wars of today are not fought by sword and shell alone. In many 
parts of the world the air is filled with words more poisonous than 
gas. Radios blare. Tracts and treatises, novels and newspapers, 
plays and poems are released from presses today often in the same 
hysterical haste in which they are written. The desire of men to con- 
vince one to believe and act as they wish has become a serious prob- 
lem in America. Teachers of English must recognize propaganda, 
place it properly, and deal with it in their classrooms as effectively 
as possible. 

Essentially the problem is a simple one. Novels are written at- 
tacking political corruption, divorce, war, drunkenness, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, mass prejudices, and other problems vital enough 
to challenge an earnest novelist with a sense of social consciousness. 
Many of these books have had a wide sale. They are, or will be, read 
by many of our English pupils. How can we help them face the situa- 
tion? Are we to take definite sides in the controversy? Is literature 
to be taught as a form of social political economy? And with the best 
intentions in the world, does anyone know all the answers? 

Fortunately that isn’t the problem at all. As teachers of literature 
in the public schools of America we must decide, and teach our stu- 
dents the standards for deciding, not whether the artist’s point of 
view is right or wrong but whether his book is good or bad; not 
whether the political economy is sound but whether the characters 
live and breathe; not whether the world is crying for the social relief 
he prescribes but whether the plot holds your interest. We must 
teach suspended judgment and objectivity toward the subject mat- 
ter when the novelist deals with controversial material, but the same 
standards by which all literature has been judged in the past still 
hold when the book is to be evaluated as art. 

For propaganda may or may not be art. Pupils may be reading 


*Mr. Rosenkranz is a teacher of English in Cleveland High School, St. Louis. 
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and reporting on books that are sound in theme but weak as fiction. 
They may come in contact with some that are as skilfully written as 
they are subversive. Hence, the pupil must be prepared to make two 
judgments: one on the author’s thesis and his agreement or disagree- 
ment with it accompanied by his reasons and the other on the values 
the book contains as literature. A man may feel intensely but write 
a poor novel, while another may be a paid propagandist skilfully ex- 
ploiting a point of view for what he can get out of it. Only when you 
combine sincerity of purpose with creative ability do you have an 
artistic production. 

Graft of government officials in the big oil scandals is exposed by 
Upton Sinclair in Oil; the need for prison reform is a major theme in 
Ann Vickers, by Sinclair Lewis; corruption in the administration of 
the wheat market is the thesis of The Pit, by Charles Norris; and 
Upton Sinclair reveals the plight of a group of coal miners in King 
Coal. Here are four books with sound social theses. They are all 
propaganda for reform. The student not only must recognize and 
evaluate the material as such, but he must also decide whether the 
books measure up to the standards of good literature on an aesthetic 
basis. 

Too often they do not. Jt Can’t Happen Here, by Sinclair Lewis, 
was just the jolt we the people needed to shock us out of our com- 
placency. It is excellent propaganda against the dangers of dictator- 
ship in America, but the characters are weak or overdrawn, he bludg- 
eons, it is over-written, and it is often dull. Fielding Burke’s A Stone 
Came Rolling depicts the struggle of labor against capital. But, 
aside from his thesis, the revolting laborers are pictured as saints and 
martyrs; the text is full of clichés; and the story is often sentimental. 
Horse Shoe Bottoms, by Tom Tippet, is a dull story of the struggle of 
a miners’ union. Aldous Huxley’s Eyeless in Gaza is a powerful plea 
for personal integrity and peace; but although an interesting story 
and an unusual technique, it is lacking in Huxley’s usually convinc- 
ing character portrayals. 

But art may be propaganda. Ignazio Silone’s Fontamara portrays 
the tragedy and the hopelessness of Italian workers and peasants. 
The pictures are vivid. The style is honest. The story has grown out 
of the background of the man and the man has creative talent. He 
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protests against tyranny. Call that propaganda if you will, but, com- 
bined with Silone’s personality, Fontamara becomes art. Bread and 
Wine by the same man reveals the underground system at work 
against dictatorship in Italy. The characters are flesh and blood. 
The plot carries conviction. It is merciless criticism of fascism, but 
it is an excellent novel—aside from the melodramatic conclusion— 
in its own right. Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset is propaganda for 
justice and tolerance, but it is high tragedy at the same time. Paths 
of Glory, by Humphrey Cobb, A// Quiet on the Western Front and The 
Road Back, by Enrique Remarque, are all indictments of war; but 
they are also contributions to contemporary literature. 

We have, then, propaganda that is not art, and also art that is at 
the same time a kind of propaganda. We must teach students to dis- 
tinguish between the two and to evaluate intelligently on both bases. 
We must let them discuss and weigh the problems presented and feel 
the reality of the characters portrayed. We must point out deliber- 
ate misrepresentation and encourage an appreciation for back- 
ground. We must caution them against being :wept away by an 
emotional appeal and foster a love of consistent piot development. 

But we must do more. The English teacher who stops here is 
shirking a vital responsibility. We are living in a world of potential 
catastrophe. As Americans we have a heritage to sustain and to be- 
queath. That heritage is in our literature, but it is greater than our 
literature; it is in our blood, but it is greater than our lives. Our 
tradition is a constant struggle for democracy, for an ever widening 
freedom, for an increasingly abundant life. We must preserve and 
perpetuate that heritage through our pupils. We must indoctrinate. 

But how can a teacher of English, already overburdened with 
countless thankless tasks, even consider the undertaking of a new 
and apparently important job? No additional work is required. An 
understanding of the situation and the attitude which will grow out 
of that understanding are needed; but the change in many cases will 
be a matter of approach and of teacher’s aim rather than of subject 
matter. If we are going to indoctrinate pupils with the fundamentals 
of democracy, then we must grasp every opportunity the course of 
study provides to make those fundamentals clear and to contrast 
them with the intolerable ideologies of nondemocratic countries. 
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If Julius Caesar is to be assassinated once more this semester, the 
English teacher has an occasion he must not miss. In the play 
Caesar is the ambitious dictator, Brutus the liberty-loving patriot. 
A blow is struck for freedom—r is it? Are good intentions sufficient 
to justify violence? Is a patriot a man who simply acts, or does he 
have an obligation to inform himself first? Is there danger of such a 
situation ever arising in our country? Why do we cherish our politi- 
cal and spiritual freedom? If they were threatened, what would you 
do? In what countries are dictators ruling today? Why do we not 
want them in America? What keeps the people of those countries 
from revolting? Where are the Brutuses in the countries ruled by 
dictators? How many saw the Orson Welles production of Julius 
Caesar? What parallel does the director draw between conditions 
two thousand years ago and those today? How does he do it? Why 
does he omit certain lines of the play? Why does he re-write others? 
Why does he change the order of certain events? Does Orson Welles 
believe in democracy? Why do you think so? Do you believe that he 
has seriously altered the play by his direction and changes? Why? 

Not one of the pupils in my Julius Caesar class had seen the Welles 
production, so I spent fifteen minutes telling them about it, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the clothing worn, the scenery used, the mass 
formations, the lighting, and the changes in the script. I drew 
sketches, I quoted lines, I marched, I imitated the eerie cry of the 
soothsayer—and next day I was flooded with pictures and clippings 
about the play. It still had two days to run. Five went to see it. 
When the questions above were asked again, some lively discussions 
followed. 

Of course you would have had discussions on Julius Caesar in any 
event, but the point I am making is that there is today a vital need 
for guiding these discussions along lines that will serve to plant in- 
delibly in the minds of our youth the ideals of our democracy. Wood- 
row Wilson’s message to foreign-born citizens of the United States, 
which Haggerty and Smith include in Reading and Literature, 
Book III, contains traditional Americanism sound enough and direct 
enough to blast subversive propaganda from its roots if the teacher 
guides the discussion to the heart of the essay and applies it to 
some alarming situations today. The dangers resulting from the 
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immigration of foreigners who have become American citizens by 
law but who cling to Old World loyalties long after their children 
have been born here are stated so earnestly that indignation must 
rise that in face of such warning we have permitted these poisonous 
growths to flourish underfoot. 

The essential element of our democratic society is a respect for the 
dignity of the individual. Our concepts of freedom, tolerance, jus- 
tice, and social responsibility are found by analysis to rest upon this 
attitude. Our truly American literature emphasizes the individual 
as the unit in our national culture. The essays of Emerson, the re- 
flections of Thoreau, the poetry of Whitman—all stress the dignity, 
yes, the godliness, of the individual. In him there is capacity for 
honor, in him there is faith, and in him there is hope for democracy. 
The teaching of the writings of these three outstanding men of 
American literature is an opportunity not only to cultivate an ap- 
preciation for what they wrote but to guide the discussion of the 
pupils so that they will see the relevance of the message to the pres- 
ervation of democracy today. This guidance is indoctrination not 
in the sense of false propaganda but in the emphasis upon and culti- 
vation of respect for the finest in American culture. 

Classes in oral and written composition can make good use of the 
novels, plays, essays, and poems mentioned along with many others. 
After class discussions under directed guidance pupils will be ready 
to write or deliver their personal reactions to the problems. Rele- 
vant material from newspapers and magazines afford an opportunity 
for the student to show how skilfully he can correlate his own find- 
ings with what he has absorbed in class. The teacher will be able to 
see not only how well the compositions are constructed but how ef- 
fective his indoctrination has been. And the English class will have 
become not a discussion in a vacuum but a vital force in a sacred 
cause. 

Another opportunity for the expression of this indoctrination for 
democracy is the school’s publication. As sponsor of our annual I 
have had published papers by students on ‘‘Causes of War,” “Slum 
Clearance,” ‘‘Science—Master or Slave,” “Dictatorship and De- 
mocracy,” and for next year I am going to assign one on ““The New 
Patriotism.”’ All these essays have sounded the same note: we love 
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our country; what can we do to preserve and improve it. Teachers 
in other departments can find ample opportunity for the develop- 
ment of this same idea. The English teacher cannot be held responsi- 
ble for their activities, but he can be called upon to answer for the 
indoctrination of his own classes and for the influencing of his col- 
leagues to his point of view. And this responsibility is a grave one. 

Teachers, educators, and philosophers have fumbled for a con- 
crete expression of the end of education in America for many years. 
The educative process is more likely to be satisfactory if developed 
about an integrating philosophy. Young Italians are educated for 
fascism; young Russians are educated for communism; young Ger- 
mans are educated for naziism. We must educate our youth for 
democracy. We must inculcate in them our traditional faith in the 
ability of the people to govern themselves. We must warn them 
against demagogues and mob hysteria. We must prove to them the 
dangers of government by special interests. We must convince them 
of the sacredness of the ballot. We must show them the meaning of 
social consciousness. We must acquaint them with practices and 
movements dangerous to democracy. We must drill into them that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.””’ We must learn with them 
the dignity of the individual. We must indoctrinate them with the 
ideals of democracy. 

Thus does education become a vital, positive force in a changing, 
precarious world. Thus does English become an integral part of that 
force. And thus must teachers of English make secure for America 
our culture of beauty and enlightenment. For if we fail, our youth 
fail. We cannot;bequeath them a heritage of darkness. 
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EGOISM IN STUDENT WRITING 
LEON ORMOND" 


The standard formula for evoking latent creative expression from 
high-school students is: “Look unto thyself and write.” This formu- 
la, based upon sound psychological principles, has proved an “open 
sesame’”’ to closed vaults of creative energy often enough to earn a 
prominent place in any decalogue of pedagogy that might be de- 
vised. The teacher, therefore, should not be surprised that approxi- 
mately go per cent of unassigned student writing is totally or pre- 
dominantly egocentric. 

To many of us who have been nurtured upon the idea that articu- 
late preoccupation with self is uncouth, antisocial, and un-American, 
this fact may cause alarm, or at least discomfort. But I submit that 
even the most blatant kind of egoism in youthful literature is not to 
be deplored for it is natural, necessary, and good. Natural because 
nearly all people are primarily concerned with themselves, whether 
they admit it or not, and because children in particular are happily 
innocent of the subtle refinements of altruism. Necessary because 
artistic writing proceeds most easily from subjective experience, of 
which the pupil has a surer knowledge than he can have of anything. 
Furthermore, students who may be otherwise unwilling to write of 
their own accord are generally eager to talk about themselves, and 
encouraging them in this may often be the only effective key for un- 
locking unsuspected springs of creativity. Finally, egoistic student 
writing is good in that it contains a healthy assertion of individuality 
which contributes to the author’s stature both as a writer and as a 
person. 

There are at least two dangers, however, in excessive subjectivity. 
First, inasmuch as a man’s manner of expression reveals his mode of 
living, a habitual “I” conveniently labels the perpetrator introvert 
to psychology, egotist to philosophy, and rugged individualist to 


* Formerly a newspaper man and magazine editor, Mr. Ormond now teaches Eng- 
lish in a Newark, N.J., high school. 
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sociology. From an educational standpoint the exclusive ego em- 
phasis may eventuate in a false, or incomplete, perspective on life. 
People thus afflicted look upon the world only in terms of their own 
reactions. They don’t say, ““That man is dishonest,’ but rather, 
“T don’t trust him.”’ They fall into the first person as inevitably as a 
Sunday chicken turns into a Monday fricassee. These extremists are 
constantly amazed at discovering a universe which does not take 
them into account. They are often hurt at finding that others con- 
sider their affairs neither important nor interesting. They seldom 
become scientists or scholars. Soon they lose the power of dispas- 
sionate observation and the chronic cases are notoriously lacking in 
humor. Those who do acquire an unusual language ability end up by 
writing like William Saroyan. 

A second evidence of too much introversion is morbidity. In ado- 
lescence more than in any other period people permit themselves the 
luxury of being misunderstood. During this trying time of adjust- 
ment the common feeling of personal inadequacy is translated into 
morbid utterance of sufficient volume to create a pedagogical 
problem. Here is a typical selection chosen at random from a desk 
full of similar student contributions: 

So you’ve seen life, have you; and it’s made a callous cynic of you, has it? 
You’ve read a few confession magazines and they have revealed some of the 
sordid aspects of life to you, have they? Have you ever wanted something 
desperately, and then had to sit back in the realization of the fact that you 
could never have it? 

So you’ve lived, have you! 

Have you ever watched long rows of beaten-looking men and women, wait- 
ing for someone to have mercy on their hunger-ridden faces, and offer them a 
crust of yeaterday’s bread? Have you ever watched the look of horror and dis- 
may creep into a man’s face as he realizes that what was once, is no more? 

So you’ve lived, have you? 

Why you haven’t been born yet!! 


Favorite topics for girls are frustrated love and death. The boys 
are more often concerned with social and economic failure, treated 
in a highly emotional style. All play around with the idea of ro- 
mantic suicide and the hopelessness of it all. Some psychologists 
will say that expressing one’s morbid sentiments is the best cure for 
them—the outlet or release principle. This may or may not be true 
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in regard to youngsters of high-school age. On the other hand, we do 
know that young writers are inclined to romanticize themselves, that 
is, live the role they create in their imaginations, and herein lurks 
the danger. For example, one girl writes: 


My life has been a hard one for I have built a wall around my true self 
and what you see is but a hollow shell whose mocking voice and stinging retorts 
you have all doubtless felt. A smile which is invulnerable is almost always to be 
seen, but no joy or happiness can be noticed in its curves... .. 


She likes to see herself as a Rigoletto, whose sardonic jests cover up a 
bleeding heart. This type of projection takes other forms as well. 
Thus in any one class all patterns of suffering humanity from Jean 
Valjean to Hedda Gabler to Manfred may be represented in idealiza- 
tion. And although this may not be calamitous, it is not particularly 
good. 

If all this be a true picture of creative writing in the high school 
(and it is), what can be done about it? To discourage creative writ- 
ing by maximum application to the routine English matters of 
grammar, rhetoric, and literature study is directly antagonistic to 
the aims of progressive education. Equally bad is scoffing at over- 
romantic contributions, although I admit that the temptation for 
such ridicule is often great. When a sweet little girl of fourteen 
writes 

Love is a passion... . 


Love is a torture 
Haunting me night and day.... 


the immediate thought is ‘‘What can she possibly know about it?” 
But no matter how silly or comically sentimental the native offering 
may appear to us we must treat it with the same seriousness with 
which the author conceived it. Any other course is shortsighted and 
brutal. 

The intelligent thing to do is to divert already awakened creative 
energy outward and to do this subtly in order to avoid any sem- 
blance of censure or displeasure. There are several good ways of 
obtaining painlessly the desired objectivity. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that remedial measures are given only after the 
aforementioned symptoms have appeared over a considerable period 
of literary activity. 
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The first and simplest scheme is the promotion of humorous writ- 
ing. For instance, if we should receive an unusually “‘tragic’’ poem, 
we would praise the effort and then casually suggest that the student 
try his hand next at composing a funny ballad. The value of this 
lies in the fact that humor is fundamentally an intellectual thing 
rather than an emotional one. It depends upon objective apprecia- 
tion of human frailty, a sense of the incongruous in common re- 
lationships, and an ability to pick out peculiarities of language con- 
struction. All these imply a departure from the inclosure of self. 
Besides, it is easy enough to perceive comical situations where others 
are involved, and if an individual should arrive at the point of being 
able to laugh at himself, he is saved. An obvious type of wit, more- 
over, is certain to provide the writer with immediate success as re- 
gards recognition from fellow-students. 

Another device I have found to be very effective is the observa- 
tion exercise. This is given to the entire class and is administered in 
the spirit of a game. The group is asked to scrutinize an object or 
person for one minute and then to write down as clearly as possible 
what was seen. After which the students proceed to recount their 
results rapidly around the class, with pencils poised to jot down any 
apt or striking phrases they may hear. Individual shyness is over- 


come by establishing an air of “everything goes,” by accepting in- 1 
complete sentences, and by officially frowning at derisive laughter. ( 
The exercise may be repeated as often as desired, but the same t 
object should never be treated twice in succession. I 
Not only do these exercises offer a legitimate opportunity for s 
objective thinking but they serve to develop that habit of discerning ] 
observation upon which much of good writing depends. In an in- r 
teresting way imagination also is stimulated by this method. To t 
illustrate, let us say a house across the street is the selected subject. c 
Nearly all the first attempts at description will be matter of fact— t. 
“the house is white and green... .it has aslate roof... . the front li 
porch is screened . . . . it is not screened, etc.” But there will always I 
be one or two sensitive students who may see more than just a physi- a 

cal house; they may see it as a home in which human beings live and 
which reflects to some extent their lives. Whenever such an imagina- SI 
a 


tive or penetrating observation is made the others automatically 
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look back to check up. In the process they begin to notice features 
that previously escaped their attention. With continued practice 
they will learn to see things instead of merely looking at them. 

Frequent application of this type of exercise makes for expressive 
power and creative control. The fledgling writer may entertain a 
very vivid mental picture of a scene and often be unable to convey 
it in any kind of suitable verbiage. Here the elusive words may be 
supplied by one, ten, or twenty other students, each in the same 
boat. Appropriate, precise, and connotative descriptive expressions 
learned in this manner will remain because the pupil is actively 
reaching out for them and they come not without struggle. And 
thus language facility grows. 

A third and more ambitious expedient is the co-operative class 
project. This naturally induces objectivity because personal im- 
pulse may be subordinated to the established plan of the project and 
because an individual must constantly adjust his own creative 
thinking to that of others. In addition the co-operative venture is 
good because the desire to complete a tangible group work of art is a 
powerful enough motivation for writing. No other artificial means of 
stimulation is necessary. 

Among the various kinds of projects which have proved their 
worth and practicability at the senior high school level are: (1) the 
class play; (2) the musical revue; (3) variety programs, presented in 
the technique of radio broadcasting or otherwise; (4) class news- 
paper; (5) literary or humor magazines, handbooks, etc.; (6) movie 
scenarios of required novels (wonderful way to bring Jvanhoe, Silas 
Marner, and others to life); (7) other types of modernization, e.g., 
re-writing Homer’s Odyssey in twentieth-century setting; (8) illus- 
trative projects on any of dozens of subjects coming up in English 
classes; and (g) special occasion projects as, for example, decorating 
the boards with original Christmas poems in due season. In the 
light of all that has been written on progressive education it is need- 
less to add-that the teacher’s role should be merely that of adviser 
and that he should give advice only when it is requested. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it unmistakably clear that I con- 
sider naked egoism in student attitude and thought a wholly natural 
and essentially good thing. I maintain that the bulk of the best 
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creative writing will, and should, be markedly subjective. However, 
to offset possible one-sideness and morbid introspection I offer the 
foregoing program for drawing forth a more objective kind of utter- 
ance. But it is proposed as a counterbalance, not as a substitute. 


POETRY AND MUSIC 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG AND PHILIP GORDON’ 


I. POINTS OF CONTACT 


That poetry and music are twin arts has of late received a measure 
of recognition. Articles have been written on the subject, but that 
is about as far as the matter has gone. How a lyric like “Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes” or ‘“My Love Is like a Red, Red Rose”’ 
can be taught without musical accompaniment it is hard to under- 
stand. The answer is that it is not actually taught—it is merely 
read. The teacher may declare in his most impressive manner that 
it is a beautiful lyric, delicate and charming in sentiment, and let it 
go at that. What more can he do? How in the world can one hope 
to paraphrase these tender, butterfly-winged lyrics? What is left 
after the lines have been reduced to a pulpy prose? An idea, a prose 
equivalent! The living poem is often destroyed in the process of 
salvaging its hidden meaning. Where music can be employed to 
rescue or reinforce the emotional richness of a poem, it should be 
done. The poem is the song and the song is the poem. The two are 
organically one. 

Of the truth of this thesis, the poets themselves have given ample 
evidence. Witness the ballads printed with the head: “To the tune 
of ‘Flying Fame,’ ” or whatever the familiar tune might be; the 
songs of Burns similarly headed; the lyrics of Ben Jonson, Shake- 
speare, and other Elizabethans who wrote new words to old tunes; 
the songs of Campion; the lyrics of Herrick set to popular dance 
tunes; the verses of Carew and his contemporaries designed specifi- 
cally for musical setting by Henry Lawes; the songs of Dryden, and 


™ Members of the departments of English and music, respectively, of the South Side 
High School, Newark, N.J. 
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so on. To teach these songs as words without music is like parading 
Caesar’s toga without Caesar. What would Shakespeare say if he 
could hear “O Mistress Mine” recited? Is it too wild a dream to 
imagine that in the future some professor of pedagogy will announce 
to his class: “Astounding as it may seem, as late as 1939 students 
were still reading English songs.”’ 

The following experiments in combining the arts of poetry and 
music were intended to demonstrate and accomplish a number of 
things: to overcome the indifference of students toward the study of 
poetry, to show that many poems can be—nay, must be—sung, to 
work out a suitable procedure for singing these poems, to provide a 
basis for correlating the work of the English department with that 
of the music department. 


II. THE SONGS OF BURNS 


We had read and studied the songs of Burns in class. The students 
had been told that these had been set to music, that they were once 
widely sung. That was all. The members of the group received the 
information with the passive indifference that teachers frequently 
encounter. The question then arose: Why not bring these songs to 
life? Why not have them sung? 

Two alert students, with pleasing voices and qualities of leader- 
ship, volunteered to help as soloists. They were sent to the library 
to find the musical settings, which were readily obtainable in col- 
lections of Scottish songs. The music department assumed the work 
of rehearsing these soloists, of transposing the music into the keys 
most suitable for class singing, and of mimeographing the music so 
that every member of the class might have a song sheet. When all 
these preparations had been completed, the English class was told to 
review the songs of Burns and report next day to the music-room. 
They were told what to expect.? 


2 We may digress at this point to remark that the review of the lyrics in preparation 
for the musical session proved to be an important factor in determining the success 
or failure of the experiment. Classes that came to the song session without previous 
preparation by the English teacher failed to enjoy the period or to profit by it. Without 
preparation the session becomes merely an attempt to “amuse” or “interest” the pupil, 
a kind of stunt. But when the pupils had taken an active part in the preparations— 
if only to the extent of reviewing the lyrics—they trooped into the music-room, curious 
and expectant. 
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On the mimeographed sheets which were distributed the students 
found four songs, the words of which they already knew quite well: 
“John Anderson,” ‘‘A Red, Red Rose,” ‘Scots Wha Hae,” and 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.’’ The tunes were the original folk 
melodies which Burns had sung to himself as he wrote the words. 

Although each song was first presented by a soloist and repeated 
until everyone could become familiar with the tune, there was at 
first a good deal of self-consciousness about the singing. The class 
was composed of eleventh-grade students; their last singing (except 
for occasional songs in the assembly) had been done in the ninth 
grade. Gradually, however, the feeling of self-consciousness wore off. 
When “‘Comin’ through the Rye” was played, feet began to beat in 
unison and bodies unconsciously sway to the rhythm. The class 
now participated in the singing with hearty gusto. The program was 
topped off with ‘‘Green Grow the Rashes, O,” a drunkard’s song. 
The class joined in the chorus joyously. When the bell announced 
the end of the period, there was an outburst of applause, the best 
tribute a class can pay. 

For the following day the students were asked to hand in a page 
from their diary, describing their reaction to all that had taken 
place. The results were interesting and revealing. They indicated 
the decided value of such an experiment, both aesthetically and 
educationally. 

This program was repeated with another class of the same grade. 
Since the teacher of music was unable to be present at this session, 
the student who had acted as master of ceremonies on the previous 
occasion took charge. She sang the songs and accompanied herself 
on the piano. The musical idiom as well as the entire procedure was 
new to the class, but as the program advanced more and more 
students participated until practically everyone was singing with a 
will, the girls’ voices blending sweetly with the bass of the boys. 
Again, the reaction of the class, as recorded in their diaries, was most 
favorable. 

At the same time, news of these song sessions was reaching other 
classes and teachers, and requests came in flattering numbers— 
numbers too great for the music department to handle. 
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Ill. THE SONGS OF BURNS ONCE MORE 


The English teacher then asked himself: What value would such 
a program have if neither the music teacher nor the music-room were 
available? Under conditions that exist in the average high school, 
it would not be feasible to keep on shifting the English class to the 
music-room in order to obtain the use of the piano. Nor would it 
always be possible to secure the services of the music instructor, 
who has his own classes to teach, his own duties to perform. While 
he would be willing to help in the solution of any technical problems 
that arose, the correlation program might frequently have to be 
undertaken independently by the English teacher. The experiment 
was made. 

The class had studied the poems of Burns but had not attempted 
to sing any of his songs. The next day a violinist from the school 
orchestra was invited to come to the English class. The plan was to 
have the songs of Burns sung to the accompaniment of a violin 
rather than a piano. (Parenthetically, it may be said that the Eng- 
lish teacher who conducted the experiment had no knowledge of any 
kind regarding the teaching of music. He depended on his ear, his 
familiarity with the tune, and the ability of the students to read 
music.) 

The method pursued was approximately as follows: The violinist 
played the tune ‘Green Grow the Rashes, O”’ or “Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton,” while the class listened intently. He was then asked to 
play it a second time while the class hummed the tune softly to 
themselves. The results were not at all flattering. The response, 
while warm, was not complete. The procedure was apparently too 
strange, too unfamiliar. 

In the next class, the mistakes that had been made were rectified. 
Two students who could sing and who knew the tunes were invited 
to attend. The tune was played. The second time it was sung by the 
student chosen. The third time the class joined in, and this time the 
response was all that could be desired. The students were definitely 
enjoying themselves. The period moved rapidly. At the end of the 
program students came forward and asked that programs of a simi- 
lar nature be given in the near future. Others inquired whether songs 
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that had not been included could be sung the following day. The 
session was voted a success. 


IV. ELIZABETHAN SONGS 


For the next experiment we used classes that were studying 
Elizabethan lyrics. The music department undertook to get the 
original music. This was a task of research and editorial collation 
that turned out to be long and taxing. A whole library of music and 
of song collections had to be gone through. In many instances edi- 
tors had so corrupted the accompaniment that the flavor of the 
original was gone. Every song had to be transposed to meet the 
range of the average voice. 

For the class experiment a varied group of songs was selected, 
partly chosen to illustrate different styles and moods, but partly 
selected, it must be admitted, from whatever sources were most 
readily obtainable. The students were told to prepare themselves 
by re-reading the songs. The song leaders, whose sweet voices and 
unpretentious yet gracious manner made them favorites with the 
class, had rehearsed carefully. When the students came into the 
music-room they received mimeographed sheets with the words and 
music of ‘‘When That I Was a Tiny Little Boy,” from Twelfth Night, 
“Peggy Ramsey,” ‘Three Merry Men,” “O Mistress Mine,” “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass,” and several others. Here were oppor- 
tunities for solos with the class joining in the refrain, solos to which 
the class could listen, and tunes in which everyone could join. The 
first “hey nonny nonny” brought the class up in sharp astonishment, 
but it also provided the opening to explain that today we enjoy 
much the same kind of entertainment that our forefathers enjoyed. 
The only difference, it was hinted, was that in “those’’ days men 
liked to sing. For the rest of the period the ‘‘men”’ tried their best 
to prove that they were as good as the Elizabethans. 

The critical comments that the students wrote in their diary were 

3 In later studies, which included the ballads and the lyrics of the Cavalier poets, it 
became necessary to harmonize the melodies and write accompaniments in an appropri- 
ate idiom. Suffice it to say that if every music teacher—let alone the English teacher— 
had to do all this work, the integration project would die unborn. If such a project is 
to be attempted with any degree of success, a book must be provided which will give 


the lyrics with the music in a form suitable for classwork. Such a book is now being 
prepared by the present writers. 
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illuminating. Space does not permit more than a brief and hasty 
sampling: “Seriously the program was very enjoyable, and if I were 
a newspaper reporter sent to ‘cover’ this session, I would rate it as a 
No. 1 program.”’ Another student wrote: “ ‘Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes’ was so beautiful, and being a lover of music, I could not 
stop the lump which was rising in my throat and the chills which 
were running up and down my spine.” These were characteristic 
reactions. The chairman of the class was assigned the task of read- 
ing the diaries and preparing a report. This was her conclusion: 
“The papers give the impression that the students were greatly 
pleased. The class as a whole enjoyed the singers and the singing. 
It is safe, therefore, to say that the musicale went over with a 
‘bang’ in this class.”’ 
V. THE BALLADS 


For two weeks the class had been studying the structure of the 
ballads and reading a number of famous ballads. The response to 
the reading was sufficiently enthusiastic to warrant an experiment 
in singing some of these ballads, set to the original music. With the 
co-operation of the music department rehearsals were begun. Pre- 
vious experience had shown that it was wise to select one or two good 
singers who could learn the song and then sing it for the class. Then 
everybody, by listening closely and following the music on the 
mimeographed sheet, could catch the tune. 

A week in advance the program was announced; it was officially 
dubbed “the Balladina.” Two days ahead of time, the class was 
told to re-read the ballads assigned and these were then rapidly re- 
viewed in class. 

By a fortunate coincidence, Hollywood had been publicizing the 
picture dealing with Robin Hood, which was scheduled to open the 
very next day. The newspapers contained feature articles and il- 
lustrations describing the character of Robin Hood and the life of 
the period. One student looked up this material and delivered a 
short but interesting talk. The fact that Hollywood was interested 
in Robin Hood produced a visible impression on the class. 

The first ballad was ‘Lord Lovel.’’ One of the students sang it 
twice and then the class hesitantly joined in, but with each stanza 
the voices grew more resonant, more confident. This was followed 
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by “Lord Randall,” which was dramatized by having the male 
voices sing Lord Randall’s part and the female voices sing the part 
of the mother. 

The program was diversified by introducing two solo numbers, 
one that charming melody, ‘‘Westron Wynde,” the other, ‘Robin 
Hood Went to the Fair-O.”” Spontaneous applause greeted the con- 
clusion of these two numbers. 

Then came the long but lusty ballad of “Robin Hood and Little 
John,” with its hearty refrain of “With a hey down, down, and a 
down.” About twenty-five stanzas were sung with unflagging zest, 
the voices swelling to a strong unified chorus when the refrain was 
reached. Then when Robin Hood had at last been flung into the 
stream, it was thought best, in order to save time and to spare the 
voices of the class, to skip the intervening stanzas and turn to the 
last six, which were sung with animation. 

Three minutes were left before the bell would ring. The music 
teacher suggested that the class try “Lord Lovel”’ once more. At 
this there was a cry, ““We want ‘Bonny Barbara Allen,’ ’’ a request 
that was quite gratifying. The class showed surprisingly good taste. 
Though the bell rang, no one made a motion to leave until the last 
note had been sung. 

The next class, which followed the same procedure, was even more 
appreciative. Though outnumbered, the boys valiantly lifted up 
their voices in an attempt to show that they could sing as well as 
the girls. From the comments handed in and the comments made 
to us personally it was evident that both classes had enjoyed the 
program. 

VI. AN AFTERNOON OF POETRY AND SONG 

Near the end of the term it was decided to arrange a program of 
poetry and song to which the entire student body would be invited. 
The suggestion was eagerly taken up by the students. A committee 
was organized to which the most capable and talented students were 
appointed. Meetings were held. One part of the committee finally 
arranged the program. Another group took care of the rehearsals. 
A third group managed the publicity and sent out invitations. An 
announcement was made in the assembly of the school by the chair- 
man of the publicity committee. Attractive posters advertising the 
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program were put up in the corridors. Typewritten invitations were 
sent to the members of the faculty. Creative English clubs of other 
high schools were also invited to attend. 

More than a hundred people, students and teachers, were present 
in the auditorium that afternoon. Perhaps the best way to describe 
the nature of the program is to quote from the speech delivered by 
a student who acted as the master of ceremonies: 

“T’d like to welcome all of you lovers of poetry and music in be- 
half of the English and music classes of South Side High School. The 
program that has brought us together is a rather novel one, and the 
performers will need your co-operation if they are to put across the 
object of the program. Our program today will try to show you how 
poetry through the centuries has been dependent upon music. The 
student of today is misled into believing that poetry was made to 
be read, but originally all poetry was sung. When a poet loses his 
interest in music, he often becomes a poor poet. Poetry withers and 
dries up when it departs from music, so today we will re-create for 
you the progress of poetry as it should be studied—in song. This 
program is for you, and the only way you can really enjoy it is to 
take part. We have given out a program on which you will find 
printed the words of several songs. We hope you will all enter into 
the spirit of the occasion by joining in.” 


THE DRAMA AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


ROBERT J. CADIGAN* 


Teachers who are attempting to correlate English and social 
studies may find the following annotated bibliography helpful in 
selecting content material. Many of these dramas have contributed 
a much-needed vitality to the American theater during the last two 
decades. The study of these plays may be made in a core course or 
in co-operation with the social studies teacher, or it may be carried 


* Teacher of English at the Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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on under the sole guidance of the English instructor. The list is de- 
signed for use in schools which have both a liberal viewpoint toward 
the discussion of controversial issues and a certain degree of freedom 
in determining what subject matter shall be studied. 

Although most of the plays listed are concerned in some way 
with social problems, many of them are important dramas judged 
from almost any other standard. The descriptive notes are not in- 
tended to discuss all the significant aspects of any one play but 
merely to indicate the type of situation which is prominent. By some 
standards not a few of these plays may be considered too mature for 
adolescent young people, as the contemporary trend of realism in the 
theater leaves little concealed, but when used with discretion there 
should be no serious difficulty. They are the kinds of plays which are 
read in many colleges, and for a high-school Senior to make their 
acquaintance will make more natural the transition between the 
type of reading he does at school and that which lies ahead. 


UNDERSTANDING THE NEGRO 


The outstanding plays that have been written about the Negro 
divide naturally into two types. Those in the first group picture the 
Negro as a member of an oppressed race struggling against heavy 
obstacles to find his place in a white man’s world. Plays in the sec- 
ond group are essentially portrayals of the Negro’s character, his 
fears, hopes, laughter, sorrows, religious beliefs, and emotions. 


GROUP I 
Stevedore. By George Sklar and Paul Peters. Covici Friede, 1934. 


A powerful drama based upon a race riot in New Orleans. Racial diffi- 
culties are shown to be considerably more complex when involved with labor 
troubles. 


They Shall Not Die. By John Wexley. Knopf, 1934. 


Basing his drama on the court records of the Scottsboro case, the author 
presents a passionate protest against the miscarriage of legal justice due to 
racial prejudice. Although carefully documented, the play loses nothing in 
power and dramatic vitality. 
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In Abraham’s Bosom. By Paul Green. McBride, 1928. 


Awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1927, it is a powerful episodic tragedy reveal- 
ing the struggles, the aspirations, and the disillusionment of a Negro who strives 
to arouse his people to a sense of racial dignity by means of education. 


The Wingless Victory. By Maxwell Anderson. Anderson House, 
Washington, 1936. 


Strictly speaking, The Wingless Victory does not belong in a list of plays 
about the Negro. A native of Salem in the days of the Puritans returns from 
his voyages with a highborn Malayan woman as his wife. The refusal of the 
townspeople to accept her because of her religion and her color is the cause of 
the tragedy which follows. 


GROUP II 
Green Pastures. By Marc Connelly. Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 


The most popular play of the past decade, Green Pastures is valuable as a 
folk fantasy revealing the Negro’s heaven governed by a kind but firm old 
gentleman who takes a fatherly interest in his angels and cherubs. Here one 
sees an answer to the religious aspirations felt by countless colored folk who have 
accepted a literal interpretation of Christianity. 


Earth. By Emjo Basshe. Macaulay, 1927. 


A little-known but inspired poetic drama of the religious ecstasy and super- 
stitious faith of the elemental Negro. The author presents the Negroes, im- 
poverished by flood and fire, denied even a bare living, attempting to reconcile 
their plight with “de white man’s Gawd.” 


Porgy. By Dorothy and Du Bose Heyward. Doubleday, Doran, 
1928. 
A poetic spectacle and panorama of Negro life as lived in Catfish Row. It is 


a life full of loves and hatreds, joy and sorrow, and teeming with the tension of 
living vigorously. 


The Emperor Jones. By Eugene O’Neill. Boni & Liveright, 1932. 


A turbulent episodic portrayal of a black man’s decline from power and his 
tragic reversion to a terrified brute lost in the wilderness. In many high-school 
English courses, this play is compared with Macbeth for its picture of the degra- 
dation and fall of an important character. 
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Potter’s Field. By Paul Green. Samuel French, 1931. ‘ 

Another picture of the spirit and philosophy of the southern Negro. The 
play verges upon a sort of opera depicting the sufferings, the joys, and the a 
passions of a childlike folk. C 

All God’s Chillun Got Wings. By Eugene O’Neill. Boni & Liveright, fe 

1932. 

This study of a tragic marriage in Harlem of a white girl with a Negro boy 1 
strikes at psychological causes of prejudice. It is not likely to help clarify 
thinking about relations between the two races. ol 

pr 
An Anthology of Negro Plays. By Alain Locke. Harper, 1930. re 
P 

THE PLAYWRIGHT’S PLEA FOR PEACE 

There used to be an old type of play about war which sung its 
glories, its pageantry, and its romance. These plays usually upheld pe 
the average good citizen’s notion of patriotism—the divine right and st 
glory of fighting for God and country. The World War naturally we 
destroyed the myth, and for several years war material was not > 
thought suitable for the theater. With the advent of What Price le 
Glory? in 1924, however, a new type of war drama emerged. Hence- 
forth dramatists could tell the truth; they could either reveal the inf 
reality of modern warfare by realistic pictures or protest against its pa 
causes. lis 

ha 
What Price Glory? By Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings. B 

Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

The struggle for superiority and love between two hard-boiled marines are 
gives a type of comic border fringe, although the real value of the drama is in the wa 
second act, which has very little relationship to the rest of the play. We are 
taken into the trenches and given a picture of a new type of war that makes Jo 
maniacs of men. The language of this play is, of course, profane. It couldn’t 
be otherwise. pez 

Pri 
Journey’s End. By Robert C. Sheriff. Coward-McCann, 1929. wor 

This English drama of British officers in the trenches affords an interesting 
contrast with What Price Glory? The language is more refined and the situa- 
tions sometimes less violent, but there is the same intensity, the same picture of . 
waste and degradation of human life. thr 
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Sun Up. By Lulu Vollmer. Brentano, 1923. 


Here is a faithful picture of the attitude of backwoods mountain folk who 
come to grips with a twentieth-century phenomenon—war. The Widow 
Cagle, whose son is killed in France, which she thinks is about forty miles the 
other side of Asheville, comes to realize that hate is the thing which makes for 
feuds and wars. 


The Enemy. By Channing Pollock. Brentano, 1925. 


Setting his play in Vienna, the author attempts to show that people on the 
other side were human beings fighting for the same ideals that we had. Not a 
powerful drama, it is nevertheless a clear, logical argument against hatred—‘‘the 
real enemy.” 


Peace on Earth. By George Sklar and Albert Maltz. Samuel French, 


1934- 

Here is a revelation of the way in which the war fever suddenly descends on 
peace-loving people and, augmented by the munitions-makers, comes to de- 
stroy the laborers of the world. It exposes the brutality of the system whereby 
workers are forced to make weapons and to load them into ships for other work- 
ers to take up in a foreign land to kill men like themselves. 


Idiot’s Delight. By Robert E. Sherwood. Scribners, 1936. 

With comical, often grim, jesting, Sherwood reveals some of the sinister 
influences and factors that bring about a modern war. There is a pacifist who 
pays the price and a squadron of bombers setting out to destroy a great metropo- 
lis. One sees a munitions’ king who is not particularly concerned. The play 
has sharper teeth than the movie based upon it. 


Bury the Dead. By Irwin Shaw. Random House, 1936. 


In this drama dead men refuse to lie down in their graves. Their generals 
are at an impasse, for if this sort of thing were to keep on, there could be no 
war. The play is fantastic but terribly real. 


Johnny Johnson. By Paul Green. Samuel French, 1937. 


Among other things, Paul Green’s musical drama satirizes the way the all-for- 
peace people so quickly rightabout-face after hearing a bit of propaganda. 
Private Johnson has an idea he can stop the war and almost succeeds. That 
would never do, of course, and such a man is obviously crazy. 


OF MEN AND MACHINES 


It is a commonplace to remark that man has suffered in part 
through the loss of individual craftsmanship, and yet without ad- 
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vocating a return to a pre-industrial era, it is wise to reflect about 
the effect of mechanization upon the human spirit. 


The Hairy Ape. By Eugene O’Neill. Boni & Liveright, 1922. 


Yank, a stoker on an ocean liner, is a symbol for that portion of mankind 
which has lost harmony with nature and mankind. Having no other destiny 
than to be a feeder of machines, he attempts to go forward, fails, and pathet- 
ically reverts. Neither can he go backward, however, for when he attempts to 
fraternize with a caged gorilla, he still doesn’t belong, and the beast crushes 
him to death. 


The Adding Machine. By Elmer Rice. Samuel French, 1929. 

This impressionistic drama, first produced in 1923, is an episodic picture of 
Mr. Zero whose insignificance makes him a symbol, a cipher. The theme is 
similar to that in The Hairy Ape. The mechanism has just enough left of the 
human element to cause it to revolt at being a mere cog, and it is this one re- 
maining quality of the animate which leads it to self-destruction, once having 
jumped free of the larger machine of which it is a part. 


Dynamo. By Eugene O’Neill. Boni & Liveright, 1929. 

In this symbolic biography of man’s rejection of the old God and his attempt 
to find spiritual satisfaction, he can find nothing but despair and destruction in 
his worship of brute machine force. 


The Belt. By Paul Sifton. Macaulay, 1927. 

This is a noisy satire, rebellious in its point of view, and furious with the 
system that forces men to work ceaselessly at meaningless drudgery. Although 
not specifically mentioned, the author directs his lampoon at Henry Ford, who 
at one point in the play is seen pinning a tin medal on a ten-year man. 


R.U.R. By Carel Kapek. Translated by Paul Selver. Samuel 

French, 1927. 

Probably the most forceful satire on our machine culture that has ever been 
written, this play employs the ironic theme of Frankenstein. Robots are manu- 
factured to fight the world’s wars, but they are made too well, possessing some- 
thing of the human quality of rebellion. 


POVERTY AND ECONOMIC UNREST 


The fact that there exists a wide-scale problem of poverty in the 
midst of this land of plenty is not unknown to high-school Seniors. 
Most of them are familiar with Jane Addams’ work at Hull-House 
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and with Jacob Riis’s How the Other Half Lives. A good many chil- 
dren from our more wealthy and cultured homes have often passed 
through tenement districts wondering what life holds for those unfor- 
tunate millions who are forced to live in such surroundings. There- 
fore a study of the plays which reveal the results of these conditions 
may bring about a more complete understanding of the mass of 
people who struggle day in and day out to obtain a mere existence. 


We the People. By Elmer Rice. Coward-McCann, 1933. 


A kaleidoscopic treatment in twenty scenes of industrial disorder revealing 
the many evils of depression and containing more outspoken protest than any 
of the author’s other plays. He makes it clear that poverty has not only reduced 
his characters to beggary but has also destroyed their rights and freedom in the 
pursuit of happiness. Among his characters are factory workers, farmers, 
clerks, college professors, a public-school teacher, bankers, capitalists, polli- 
ticians, Communists, policemen, judges, and college radicals. 


Street Scene. By Elmer Rice. Samuel French, 1929. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Rice’s most successful drama, it is an unfolding panorama 
of life as lived in a New York tenement, inhabited by Jews, Irish, Scandi- 
navians, Italians, and a few others lumped under the name of Americans. One 
sees its people going to work in the morning, coming home in the evening, lov- 
ing, quarreling, drinking, suffering, and dreaming. The tragedy that unfolds is 
not that of individuals but of the scene—the street itself. The author does not 
moralize in this play; he merely presents the picture. 


The Centuries. By Emjo Basshe. Macaulay, 1927. 

Another portrait of tenement life, this time as lived in the Jewish ghetto on 
the East Side. Resembling Sinclair’s picture of Packingtown in The Jungle, 
it shows the depths to which immigrants from Poland and Russia have been 
made to sink. Yet throughout this drab, monotonous picture of misery, there is 
a poetic yearning for the better days of the past and for happier times in the 
future. 


Awake and Sing and Waiting for Lefty. By Clifford Odets. Covici 

Friede, 1935. 

Awake and Sing presents still another view of Jews in a tenement. Concen- 
trating mostly upon one family and their problems, the play is not a panorama 
like The Centuries, but has the same quality of universality. Family life is shown 
as necessarily primitive, and the author answers the question: “How does it 
feel to be uncertain plodders in a city of external splendor but without internal 
values?” 
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Waiting for Lefty revolves about a taxi strike, giving us brief glimpses of the 
lives of the men and women whose happiness is dependent upon the meager 
income of cabbies. It also contains a scene showing anti-Semitism in the medical 
profession and one which deals with the making of poisonous gas in a chemical 
laboratory. It is an angry play, stemming more directly from the class struggle. 


Exceeding Small. By Caroline Francke. Samuel French, 1930. 


A sensitive, poignant drama revealing the tragic love affair of two young peo- 
ple in New York whose lives are wrecked by poverty. It is the dramatization 
of the kind of tragedy that one reads about most every week in the newspapers. 


Money. By Michael Gold. Samuel French, 1930. 


A one-act play set in a gloomy East Side cellar of a cobbler’s shop, it is a 
highly emotional demonstration of the ends to which men will go in order to get 
a little money. 


Strife. By John Galsworthy. Scribners, 1931. 


A long and bitter strike in a small industrial English town is the situation 
around which Galsworthy weaves his story of misunderstanding, intolerance, 
and hatred. Although he is not obviously partisan, suggesting that both sides 
are wrong and that compromise offers the only solution, the author shows 
clearly what deprivation means to workers and their families. 


One-third of a Nation. Edited by Arthur Arent. Federal Theatre 
Plays, Random House, 1938. 


Indispensable for any thorough study of housing, the printed version of this 
play contains and renders significant vital statistics about living conditions. 
It is valuable also for the technique of the living newspaper which it employs and 
for its graphic account of the way land and decent dwellings became scarce. 


Dead End. By Sidney Kingsley. Random House, 1936. 


Perhaps the most forceful version of the theme of poverty and wealth dwell- 
ing side by side. On opposite sides of the street facing the East River is one of 
the most luxurious apartment houses in New York and a row of squalid tene- 
ments. The author throws the spotlight on a group of underprivileged boys 
whom society is educating to be gangsters. 


OF SUCCESS IN BUSINESS 
The decade following the World War was not unlike that which 
followed the Civil War. Both periods saw reaction from the false 
idealism which existed during war time to a materialistic philosophy, 
emphasizing the all importance of getting ahead. For the most part, 
getting ahead meant getting money. The possession of it stamped 
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one as a worthy citizen, a good American, and an authority on 
morals, religion, education, art, and a dozen other things totally 
unrelated to the world of business. Horatio Alger’s stories about the 
poor little boys who made good, paddling their own canoes, rising 
from grocer boys to captains of industry, had their counterparts in 
numerous plays which infested the American theater. In the follow- 
ing plays the authors toss a few rocks at the golden calf—the gospel 
of success. 


The Beggar on Horseback. By George Kaufman and Marc Connelly. 

Boni & Liveright, 1924. 

By the medium of presenting the nightmare of a young composer who 
toys with the idea of marrying for money, the satirical searchlight plays upon the 
Cadys with their sentimental hymns and devotion to jazz and the great god— 
wealth—the modern love of sensational court trials, the mass production of art, 
and the regimentation of everything aesthetic by the commercial interests. 
Though caustic, the play is comic, at the same time making a plea for a read- 
justment of values. 


Marco Millions. By Eugene O’Neill. Boni & Liveright, 1928. 


Basing his satire on the amusing idea of interpreting the travels of Marco 
Polo in the light of a traveling salesmen of the twentieth century, O’Neill 
shows Marco’s development from a child in Venice to the unsensitive, selfish 
individual that the quest for money made him become. All the crudity of the 
Western merchant is contrasted with the spiritual culture of the East. His two 
inventions—gunpowder and paper money—command his soul. These he pre- 
dicted would revolutionize the world. The epilogue is simple and effective. Polo 
is in the audience. He is still alive. 


Mr. Moneypenny. By Channing Pollock. Brentano, 1928. 

A mixture of allegory, satire, morality play, and comic strip. The text of Mr. 
Moneypenny is simply that there are a lot of things more desirable than money. 
Success Story. By John Howard Lawson. Farrar & Rinehart, 1932. 


A powerful melodrama presenting Sol Ginsberg’s rise to power. His business 
success is shown to be a perverted form of social revolution. It was his hate 
for the thing that he was conquering rather than a stupid desire for wealth which 
led Ginsberg to become bitter and brutal. 


OF LEGAL JUSTICE, CRIME, AND PUNISHMENT 


The cases of Tom Mooney, Sacco and Vanzetti, and the Negro 
boys arrested at Scottsboro, Alabama, all aroused heated contro- 
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versy throughout the nation not only because of dubious evidence in 
each instance but because it was felt that the defendants, either be- 
cause of their political affiliations or their race, were unjustly tried 
by courts whose decisions issued from prejudice. As a result, these 
trials had far more significance than ordinary cases. They provoked 
wide-scale support for the defendants from thousands of sympa- 
thizers and champions of civil liberty, which was met, on the other 
hand, by an opposition of powerful reaction. The two opposing 
groups interested in the cases were only incidentally concerned with 
the people being tried as individuals; they were essentially interested 
in the causes or classes which they represented. 


Gods of the Lightning. By Maxwell Anderson. Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1928. 

Basing his premise on the conviction that Sacco and Vanzetti were innocent, 
the author proceeds to show that they were the victims of reactionary forces of 
government and of the cowardly fears of the vested interests. The play gathers 
in momentum in moral indignation and suspense and cuts the critical knife deep 
into the structure of society. 


Winterset. By Maxwell Anderson. Anderson House, Washington, 
1935: 


Anderson, having demonstrated that he could write effective social protest 
plays and poetic drama in verse, combined the two abilities in Winterset. 
Although the Sacco-Vanzetti case is not specifically mentioned, the play is a 
natural sequence of Gods of the Lightning, as it is based upon the son of one of 
the state’s victims, his determined search for justice, and his efforts to right 
the wrong done to his father. The play has been rightfully considered compa- 
rable to Shakespearian tragedy. 


They Shall Not Die 
John Wexley’s treatment of the Scottsboro case has been discussed with the 
group of plays about the Negro. 


Outside Looking In. Maxwell Anderson. Longmans, Green & Co., 

1928. 

This dramatization of Jim Tully’s Beggars of Life does for the American 
hoboes what What Price Glory? did for the American marines. It is a humorous 
saga of the hobo’s life in the jungle and on the road, including a mock trial in a 
box car, which interprets his conception of legal justice. 
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Singing Jailbirds. By Upton Sinclair. Published by the author, Pa- 
sadena, Cal. 


Sinclair’s only good play is the outgrowth of the jailing and cruel treatment 
of I.W.W. men during the Los Angeles harbor strike of 1923. 


The following plays examine the penal system whereby society 
attempts to punish and reform its criminals: 


The Last Mile. By John Wexley. Samuel French, 1930. 


The play depicts the last moments of a boy who is about to be electrocuted 
and a subsequent riot in the death-house of a state penitentiary. The implication 
that the significance of such incidents may be blamed upon the conditions which 
create them makes this play more than an exciting melodrama. After reading 
The Last Mile one has a definite realization of just what capital punishment 
means. 


The Criminal Code. By Martin Flavin. Boni & Liveright, 1929. 


In this story of one of the law’s accidental victims and his tragic mental and 
physical breakdown while serving a prison sentence, Mr. Flavin makes it clear 
that there is something futile in both the rigid standards of the “Criminal 
Code” and those of the ancient Mosaic law. 


Justice. By John Galsworthy. Scribners, 1931. 


The fact that society won’t let one of its former criminals have a fair chance 
to live decently is the situation on which this play is based. The responsibility 
for seeing that justice is done rests not alone upon the courts. 


THE PLAY ABOUT POLITICS 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s Jolanthe was perhaps the first comedy to 
satirize the business of governing, but the ridiculing of politics is a 
comparatively new development in American drama. It is true that 
none of the following plays offer any constructive suggestions about 
what should be done, but they serve a purpose in laughing at some 
of the more obvious follies of modern politics: 


Loudspeaker. By John Howard Lawson. Macaulay, 1928. 

Although this play touches upon things which only need to be regarded from 
a different angle to be considered tragic, it is nevertheless consistently good 
burlesque. It presents the election of a scoundrel to municipal office and realizes 
the comic possibilities of some of the current methods of getting and holding 
offices. 
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Of Thee I Sing and Let’em Eat Cake. By George Kaufman and Mor- 

rie Ryskind. Knopf, 1932, 1933. 

Of Thee I Sing was considered funny enough to win the Pulitzer Prize in the 
days when that award still meant something. Both musical comedies succeed 
in subjecting political campaigns, the chief executives, the Senate, the Supreme 
Court, and the American public to a good-natured drubbing. 


Both Your Houses. By Maxwell Anderson. Samuel French, 1933. 


Another Pulitzer Prize winner, this play is more of a merciless satire than a 
fun-provoking burlesque of our national lawmakers. It not only condemns 
Congressmen for fattening their own pork barrels but also suggests that this 
state of affairs is possible because of the lazy, apathetic, ignorant voters. 


I'd Rather Be Right. By George Kaufman and Moss Hart. Random 

House, 1938. 

President Roosevelt, his Cabinet, and the New Deal are herein rendered 
comical by the ever successful principle of topsy-turvy—that of making serious 
things appear as simple and simple things as important. The laughter is, again, 
good-natured and wholesome. 
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ROUND TABLE 


VITALIZED BOOK REVIEWS 


Since the traditional formalized book review has lost most of its appeal 
to English students, I recently endeavored to vitalize reviews by offering 
a variety of methods of presenting a book. 

Two methods have been followed. Sometimes, students are offered a 
choice of ten different ways of presenting a discussion of a book to the 
group. At other times, the students of the class choose a method of pre- 
senting a review and all members of the class follow that same method for 
that particular book assignment. Ten distinct types of reviews are of- 
fered to my classes and usually consist of: a question-box book review, 
traditional formalized written paper, dramatized reading of selections of 
books, contract book review, the symposium, the panel, the ‘Town 
Meeting of the Air” review, problem review, round-table discussion, and 
the interpretative review. 


QUESTION-BOX REVIEW 


The question-box review has proved to be one of the most popular ways 
of presenting the interesting divisions of a book to the class. Students 
usually like to write five questions apiece on slips of paper. These ques- 
tions must be so worded that they can be applied to any book. Such ques- 
tions as: Did you learn any new customs of people from reading your 
book? Or, Did you gain any knowledge which might help you in after 
life? are asked by members of the group. These questions are then placed 
in a hat or ina box. A student is chairman for the day and calls on speak- 
ers to present their review and presides over the entire meeting in a formal 
manner. The reviewer gives a clever review of the book and then draws 
out five questions from the hat and answers them for the group. Some- 
times the method is varied and after the reviewer has given a sketch of the 
book students ask questions from the floor. Again, the game of “ques- 
tions and answers” is played. Students are asked five unexpected ques- 
tions by a chairman, and twenty points are granted for each question 
answered satisfactorily. 
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TRADITIONAL FORMALIZED REVIEW 


The formalized review is the same as that required by most English 
classes. Certain stereotyped questions are asked, such as author, title of 
book, place of publication, most interesting part of the book, character 
portrayal of leading characters, etc. Students are asked to fill out a 
printed or mimeographed form and submit their papers to the teacher. 


DRAMATIZED REVIEW 


Students read their books carefully and usually know in advance that 
the review will be a dramatized one. Thus, they look for the most exciting 
portions of a book. When asked to present their reviews, students may 
give a dramatized reading of certain chosen selections of the book or they 
may join with others and give a play or skit acting out selections. Such a 
review was recently given over the radio when Orson Welles gave Rebecca. 


CONTRACT BOOK REVIEW 


The contract book review offers a little different form of stereotyped 
paper to the group. A rather formal contract form is usually secured from 
a business law book or from a local law firm. Then the provisions of the 
contract are written out and students are asked to fulfil the provisions 
while studying the book. Members of the class make a contract with the 
teacher and guarantee to do certain required things. The contract is 
signed by witnesses. 

THE SYMPOSIUM 


Books are usually discussed in the usual symposium style. One mem- 
ber of the group is chairman of the symposium. The speakers sit at a 
table in front of the class. A subject such as: “Best Sellers of the Year of 
1938,” is discussed by five or seven speakers. These speakers try to cover 
different phases of the same subject. One speaker might choose authors; 
another, plots; and the third one might speak on modern philosophic 
thought of the writers. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


A panel discussion has proved its worth in many other study fields and 
is an interesting way of presenting controversial issues of books without 
causing too much debating over insignificant details. This form of review 
is a little more interesting when most of the members of the class are 
reading one particular type of book, such as: poetry books, books of the 
Orient, psychological, business, and philosophical books. Five or seven 
speakers usually take part in a panel and sit up in front of the room. 
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Speakers speak on different aspects of the same problem. For example, in 
the field of oriental books speakers might discuss: food of the Orient, 
oriental customs, oriental transportation, or religions of the Orient. If the 
panel is an open-panel form of discussion, other members of the class may 
make contributions of information or may ask questions. The meeting is 
thrown open to the audience. 


“TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR”? REVIEW 


The “Town Meeting of the Air,” has been a popular radio program and 
has been a method of presenting American subjects of interest in the man- 
ner of the old New England town meeting. A “‘Town Meeting of the 
Air’ book review has been adapted from this program. The radio pro- 
gram is broadcasted in the style of the typical town meeting. Our school 
happens to have a talking-moving-picture set which has a microphone 
and some sort of projection equipment. However, other schools which do 
not possess a real microphone can have students make artificial ones in 
shop classes. The review is organized and timed as completely as possible. 
Music and announcements make up part of the program. Our class hap- 
pens to be organized along the lines of a traditional department store 
organization. The president of the class is president of the department 
store board of dirctors and our studio is termed V.B.S. We advertise 
merchandise from the Valencian, ‘where values are best.”’ Three speakers 
usually present three aspects of a subject considering the book which they 
have read as part of their discussion. Such subjects as “The Geographical 
Scene,” “Thrilling Episodes from Novels,” or ‘Customs of Mankind,” 
are discussed. At the conclusion of a timed speech, the meeting is thrown 
open to the public in the manner of a town meeting. An imaginary in- 
strument is directed at individual speakers from the audience and they 
ask questions of the speakers. 


PROBLEM REVIEW 
When the problem review is offered to the class, students get their 
problem questions to solve on the basis of their reading and they may use 
the book to solve their problems. A thought problem is asked such 
as: “On the basis of your reading or scanning of several books on business 
success, what do you consider necessary for business success?” 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION 
The round-table discussion is the most informal of the different forms 
of discussion reviews. Seats of students participating in the reviews are 
arranged in a circle or around a table in some informal manner. One stu- 
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dent presides as chairman of the discussion. The chairman announces the 
subject for discussion and presides over the meeting. Suppose the stu- 
dents have as their subject, “Books of Poetry—Old and New,” to study 
over a two-months period of time. At the time of the review a subject 
such as ‘“‘“Modern Poetry and Poetry of the Past,’ is announced. All mem- 
bers of the round-table group have an opportunity to participate in the 
reviews or discussions, but a clever chairman must keep the conversation 
centralized around a certain theme. 


INTERPRETATIVE OR ORIGINAL REVIEW 


An endeavor is made to stress originality and initiative among the 
students. The original reviews give an opportunity for students to inter- 
pret a book to the class in any manner that they desire just so the book 
is interpreted cleverly to the group. A radiologue or radio skit demon- 
strating certain passages of a book can be given by one or two students. 
A clever cartoonist has an opportunity to make original sketches of char- 
acters and scenes of the book. A clever reader or monologuist can dress up 
like a society woman or an Irish maid and present a monologue on the 
book which was read. Shop students sometimes like to make models of 
scenes encountered in their book, or miniature movie-studio scene sets. 
An interpretative review gives an opportunity for hundreds of different 
ideas to develop. Once in a while it is necessary for the teacher to offer a 
helpful suggestion here and there on ways that a review might be pre- 
sented. 

These vitalized book reviews are not unusual or original. They’re 
teaching devices which are usually used by modern teachers in their 
various classes. However, in the past teachers have failed to show origi- 
nality in interpreting books to students, and students really seem inter- 


ested in vitalized reviews. 
RuUTH KEARNEY 
VALENCIA HiGH SCHOOL 
PLACENTIA, CALIFORNIA 


ENGLISH CLASS GOES TO THE WORLD’S FAIR 


We have been enjoying English class. In fact, we really haven’t been 
in class, for we have gone traveling to the New York World’s Fair—in 
imagination. Purses too slim to allow very promising plans for even a 
short summer vacation, my pupils have done the next best thing toward 
seeing the wonders of 1939; they have sent their minds to New York. 

When first the prospect was broached to the Sophomores, many of them 
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offered ideas sent back home by big brother or sister working in Gotham. 
David’s brother had helped with the Perisphere; Margie’s brother had 
sent a picture of his job against the skeleton background of the World of 
Tomorrow. We swooped down on the bus and railroad station for infor- 
mation; we wrote letters and cards asking for pictures and pamphlets. 

While we waited for replies to our inquiries, we planned our trip. Each 
pupil got a large road map and traced his route, city by city, toward the 
east. Then we decided to choose the method of travel most pleasing to 
each. Since imagination knows no limitations, many of us went by air- 
plane, landing very comfortably—thank you—at the municipal airport 
so that we could settle ourselves before attacking the Fair. Others went 
by train or bus; the majority tried hitchhiking. Adventurous youth, not 
even crammed cars dampened their ardor! No matter the mode, each per- 
son wrote of the advantages and disadvantages and reason for his choice. 

Then using the World Almanac as reference, we ‘‘fell to” on the Fair. 
Each committee was responsible for a certain phase. Eventually we heard 
about theme, statistics, nations and states interested, exhibitors, ex- 
hibits, amusements, art, music, and transportation. As a group talked, 
all this was put in outline form according to textbook suggestions. 

To show that we had absorbed some details or found something to in- 
terest us, we wrote diaries for seven days (minimum) of our vacations. 
Besides, we had letters to send back home. 

Before we handed in the completed project, we gave one-minute talks 
about some fascination found in material sent us from the sources we 
wrote to. Junior carved in soap the Perisphere and Trylon, while Charles 
posted for us airplane schedules and prices. Around the room hung large 
pictures of Rockefeller Center. The bulletin boards were gay with clip- 
pings, maps, and pictures. 

To add the finishing touches to our unit, each person designed a per- 
tinent folder front, mounted his clippings, and fastened together his ma- 
terial. Today the completed studies are on display in the library before 
curious upperclassmen. 

The English underlying the plan? We learned organization for out- 
lining and oral talks, letter-writing, diary style, short essay ideas, and, of 
course, sentence correctness. Best of all we had pleasure, and I feel that 
these pupils are more alert to a stimulating century whether they talk or 
read about it. 

ELIZABETH RISINGER 


CURWENSVILLE HicH SCHOOL 
CURWENSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE DELINEASCOPE FOR PUNCTUATION 


The article ‘Using the Projector in Written Composition’™ struck a 
sympathetic accord among the English teachers of the University Labora- 
tory School, University of Missouri. Recently the teachers have been us- 
ing the delineascope in composition work much in the same way as out- 
lined by Mr. Munz in his article. To what he had to say, we would like to 
add our hearty approval, for we have experienced similar results from 
such a procedure. 

But the delineascope has been used in the Laboratory School for a 
slightly different purpose, though closely related to the one outlined by 
Mr. Munz. That purpose is to motivate the study and application of 
punctuation. Finding pupils lacking in understanding of and sympathy 
toward the uses of punctuation, the teachers have tried the delineascope. 
The procedure is somewhat as follows: 

On cards three by five, sentences are typed in capital letters so that eye 
strain from reading on the screen will be lessened. At first the sentences 
are especially designed to illustrate that punctuation came into use and 
has remained to aid the writer in expressing exact meanings and the 
reader in understanding them. To illustrate, a sentence punctuated to 
give a certain meaning is shown on a card. This same example is com- 
bined with another way of punctuating the same sentence for meaning 
and the two are shown on another card. This keeps both examples before 
the pupil—an important thing in the procedure. Such sentences as these, 
for instance, are used in the first demonstrations. (They are modifications 
of those suggested by Reed Smith in his book Learning To Write, pp. 
117-18.) 

Pupils do not complain of punctuation. 

Pupils, do not complain of punctuation. 


The next series of cards have such sentences as 


Mr. Sandburg, your friend wrote these poems. 
Mr. Sandburg, your friend, wrote these poems. 


Who said our class is the best in punctuation? 
“Who,” said our class, “is the best in punctuation?” 


By this time, pupils begin to change each sentence as it is flashed on the 
screen in as many ways as a clear meaning will permit. From then on the 
demonstration becomes a game. Soon it dawns on the most indifferent 


* By Martin H. Munz, in the English Journal, February, 1939. 
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ones even that punctuation was invented and is now used for a definite 
purpose—to make one’s meaning exact and understandable. 

Interest in punctuation is further increased with these explanations and 
sentences, 

A certain young lady went to a city to buy her winter wardrobe. One of the 
things she saw and wanted particularly was an expensive fur coat. She wired 
her father to get permission and the money to make the purchase. This is 
what the father wired her. ‘““No. Amount is too much.” 


This is what the telegram said when the daughter read it: 
No amount is too much. 


Similar sentences include these: 


Mary! without her, George would be sad. 
Mary without her George would be sad. 


This club thinks its sponsor is the best. 
This club, thinks its sponsor, is the best. 
This club thinks; its sponsor is the best. 


A pupil going to sea, his principal asks the best wishes of the student body. 
A pupil going to see his principal asks the best wishes of the student body. 


These and similar sentences can be used with the delineascope to 
arouse an intelligent use of punctuation, a use based on definite and clear 
meanings. 

Such a demonstration is followed by paragraph-writing by the class. 
Emphasis in the writing is upon punctuation to make the meaning clear 
and definite. As the need arises, sentences from themes are selected for 
further demonstrations. Then, finally, whole compositions written by the 
pupils are shown to demonstrate and evaluate thinking and writing. 

Some outcomes which have been particularly noticeable in this ap- 
proach to punctuation include these: (1) Pupils approach writing with a 
feeling that punctuation is based on sense and serves a definite purpose. 
(2) Pupils are less prone to “stick in” punctuation. (3) Pupils use punc- 
tuation as an aid in saying what they mean. In other words, they see a 
direct relation between punctuation, thinking, and writing. (4) Pupils see 
punctuation as a device that produces pleasant and profitable outcomes. 


GrEorGE G. GATES 


UNIVERSITY LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
CotumBIA, MIssourI 
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SIMPLIFYING PUNCTUATION 


Can the field of punctuation be reduced to a relatively few generaliza- 
tions which are adequate to the needs of the ordinary high-school student 
and yet as free from difficult terminology as possible? Can this material 
be psychologically presented in English classes? Is the material so simple 
and clear that every teacher could see that it functions in every piece of 
written work? If the condensation is possible, the matter of presentation 
and followup will necessarily be facilitated. 

As usually taught and as most texts still are written, punctuation is 
needlessly difficult, replete with complex terminology and statements 
more exact than legal documents, with exceptions more complicated than 
the original rule, and so involved that all but English teachers fear to 
venture. Almost endless drill is necessary for the comprehension of such 
terms as “‘appositive,” “parenthetical,” “phrase,” and “‘clause.’”’ The dis- 
tinction between restrictive and nonrestrictive clauses is just too pro- 
found, perhaps, for most of the high-school population of today. After 
all the drill needed to understand the rule, more is required to memorize it, 
while still more is necessary properly to apply it. Yet all that is needed is 
this simple generalization: words thrown in a sentence—that is, not 
needed for the sense—are separated from the rest of the sentence by 
commas. 

Another simple, time-saving concept is that long introductory remarks 
are followed by commas. This eliminates the need for the familiar old 
rules covering the use of the comma after introductory subordinate 
clauses (except noun clauses used as the subject and object of sentences), 
after long introductory participial phrases, and for long introductory 
prepositional constructions. This concept, furthermore, does not postu- 
late tedious and difficult drill on the distinction between clauses and 
phrases; subordinate and principal clauses; noun, adjective, and adverb 
clauses; or participial and prepositional constructions. 

The writer’s examination of the field of punctuation with a view to se- 
curing the smallest and simplest group of concepts satisfying the needs of 
the ordinary high-school student in his written expression, as exemplified 
above, resulted in the following principles of punctuation. 


Do not use a punctuation mark unless for one of the following reasons: 


1. Long introductory remarks are followed by commas. 
2. Before a conjunction in compound sentences, commas are used. 
3. Items in series are separated from one another by commas. 
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4. Words thrown in are separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

. Names of persons addressed are separated from the rest of the sentence by 
commas. 

6. A person’s quoted words are separated from the rest of the sentence by com- 

mas and quotation marks. 

7. An apostrophe is used to show possession or contraction. 

8. When there is no conjunction in compound sentences, a semicolon is used. 

9. A colon is used to show that a long list is to follow. 


mn 


It should be noted that the only remnants of the complicated terminology 
formerly involved in punctuation are “compound sentence” and ‘‘con- 
junction’’—neither of them particularly difficult of comprehension. 

These concepts represent ideas and attitudes; they have not been 
worded to be so legally exact as to be invulnerable to the attacks of con- 
stitutional lawyers. They will, however, meet the ordinary needs of the 
average high-school student and graduate. Certain very elemental rules 
of punctuation which are so simple as to be generally known by those 
reaching senior high school are not included in these concepts. Such a rule 
would be that requiring a period at the end of a statement. The high- 
school pupil unfamiliar with such a rule must be handled individually. 
Neither are there included a few provisions for punctuating involved ex- 
pressions dependent on a complexity of thought beyond the capacity of 
the ordinary high-school student. It might be objected, furthermore, that 
no guide is given for the use of the dash or the parenthesis; but the guide 
is found in the first generalization—do not use a punctuation mark without 
a reason. The chief mistake of the high school in regard to these two 
marks is splattering the page with them for no reason; the chief job of 
the high-school teacher is to stop the use of these marks which so con- 
veniently cover up a failure to think a sentence through. 

Psychological presentation.—Once the field of punctuation has been re- 
duced to minimum essentials, it becomes easy to present it psychologi- 
cally. An overview of the whole field can be given in half an hour. No 
longer does punctuation seem to the average high-school student to be a 
discouragingly complex, disorganized haze; it is a well-limited, definite, 
and unified body of material which he can master as an organized 
whole. 

After the whole pattern has been seen, a class period or two may be 
spent on the more difficult of the component parts. A set of signals for 
indicating mistakes on subsequent written work can be agreed upon. An 
unnecessary punctuation mark may be shown by encircling it and placing 
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“why?” in the margin. Failure to apply a rule may be indicated by ab- 
breviations of the rules. 

Just as these few, simple concepts of punctuation are easy for the 
pupils, so it is a matter of only a few minutes for the rest of the staff of a 
high school to assimilate them. Copies both of the rules and of the signals 
can be given every pupil and teacher. Punctuation is no longer something 
to remember only for English classes or English compositions—without 
adding a complicated burden to the rest of the staff, it becomes a school 


habit. 
RayMonD F. McCoy 


WESTERN HILts HicH ScHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEWS AND NOTES 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Hotel Pennsylvania and Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
November 30, December 1 and 2, 1939 
Convention Theme 


“UNIFYING THE ENGLISH PROGRAM FOR THE INDIVIDUAL”’ 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:00 A.M. 


All members of the Council are invited to attend this meeting 


Thursday afternoon is to be spent at the theater or opera 
or in seeing New York 


INFORMAL RECEPTION AND BUFFET SUPPER, 6:00 P.M. 


Reception Committee 


Officers of the Council 
Chairmen of Council Committees 
Members of New York Committee on Entertainment 
Duprey Mites, New York City, Chairman 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 
Unifying the English Program for the Individual 
Address of Welcome— 


President’s Address—Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois 


Articulation of Elementary and High School—Frederick H. Bair, Superin- 
tendent, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, New York 


Some Problems of Integration—T. R. McConnell, University of Minne- 
sota 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:00 A.M. 


The Place of Literature in Developing Personality 
Presiding, Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois 
Literature and Human Values—Louise Rosenblatt, Brooklyn College 
The Novel as an Educative Force—Harlan Hatcher, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 
The Development of Social Attitudes through Literature—L. H. Buck- 
ingham, University of Newark 


Universities and the Drama—Allardyce Nicoll, Yale University 


Noon LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
1. Elementary Reading 

Steering Committee: Mary Reed, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, General Chairman; Beryl Parker, New York University, 
Chairman: Eloise Ramsey, Wayne University; Clifford Gould, Ken- 
more, New York; Paul McKee, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 

Presiding, Barbara Nolen, Literary Editor of Story Parade, New York 
City 

People in My Books—Kate Seredy, author of The Good Master and The 
White Stag 

Strange Lands and Strange Creatures—Wilfred Bronson, author of 
Wonder World of Ants and Paddlewings 


Children with Stories in Their Heads—Phyllis Fenner, librarian for 
Manhasset school libraries 


2. International Relations 


Steering Committee: Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Chairman; Sophia C. Camenisch, Chicago Teachers College; 
John J. De Boer, Chicago Teachers College 


Presiding, Sophia C. Camenisch, Chicago Teachers College 


Speaker: Stephen Duggan, Director of the Institute of International 
Relations, Columbia University 
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3. Creative Writing 


Steering Committee: Howard Edminster, Lowell High School, San 
Francisco, Chairman; Laurence H. Conrad, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair; Mellie John, Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois 


Presiding, Laurence H. Conrad, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair 


An Analysis of the Creative Process with Implications for Guiding It— 
Lester E. Angene, Shore School, Euclid, Ohio 


The Folk Basis of Literary Communication—Benjamin A. Botkin, 
Folklore Editor, Federal Writers Project, Washington, D.C. 


The Demands of Creative Writing on Teacher and Student—Belle 
McKenzie, West Seattle High School, Seattle 
Panel discussion 
4. Drama 


Steering Committee: Carl G. Wonnberger, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, Chairman; Mary Clancy, Madison High School, 
Rochester, New York; Gerald Voelker, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


Everyone Wants the Ideal Play—Barrett Clark, Dramatists’ Guild of 
America 


The Case for Classic Drama on the Modern Stage—Bram Nossen (Shake- 
spearean actor of long experience) 


5. College-Literature 


Steering Committee: Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan, Chairman; 
Fred Lorsch, Iowa State College; Merritt Y. Hughes, University of 
Wisconsin 


Presiding, Warner Rice, University of Michigan 


A Program for the National Council of Teachers of English—Howard 
Mumford Jones, Harvard University 
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AFTERNOON SESSIONS, 2:00 P.M. 


1. Reading 


Steering Committee: Carol Hovious, San Benito County High School and 
Junior College, Hollister, California, Chairman; Margaret Heaton, 
George Washington High School, San Francisco; Arthur E. Traxler, 
Educational Records Bureau, New York City Schools 


Presiding, Carol Hovious, San Benito County High School and Junior 
College, Hollister, California 


The Importance to the Individual of Visual Efficiency in Reading— 
Henry A. Imus, Research Fellow, Dartmouth Eye Institute, Dart- 
mouth Medical School 


The Improvement of Reading of the Average and Superior Student— 
Ruth Strang, Columbia University 

The Reading Program in New York City—Will Scarlet, Technical Super- 
visor, Remedial Program, Secondary Schools, New York City 


2. Language and Semantics 


Steering Committee: Elbert Lenrow, Fieldston School, New York City, 
Chairman; W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College; Max J. 
Herzberg, Public Schools, Newark 


Presiding, Elbert Lenrow, Fieldston School, New York City 


The General Setting—Charlotte Tyler, Secretary, Orthological Com- 
mittee, The Payne Fund, New York City 


Language in the Secondary School—Louis C. Zahner, Groton School, 
Groton, Massachusetts 


Language and Literature—Babette Deutsch, New York City 


3. Curriculum-Literature 
Chairman, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 


The Changing Curriculum in Freshman Literature—Dudley Miles, 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


Trends in the Literature Curriculum in the Middle West—E. E. Seubert, 
Senior High School, Maplewood, Missouri 
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4. Speech 


Steering Committee: J. M. O’Neill, Brooklyn College, Chairman; Mary 
T. McGrath, Board of Examiners, Board of Education, New York 
City; Emmie Hyams, Girls Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Presiding, James M. O’Neill, Brooklyn College 

Speech Curriculum in the High Schools of America—Gladys Borchers, 
University of Wisconsin 

The Revised New York City Program in Speech—Mary T. McGrath, 
Board of Examiners, Brooklyn, New York 

Putting First Things First in Educational Planning—Letitia Raubicheck, 
Department of Speech Improvement, New York City Public Schools 


English and Speech Co-operating—Commissioner Herman Cooper, New 
York State Department of Education 


5. Composition 
Theme: Social Bases of Composition 
Steering Committee: Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago, 
Chairman; A. Laura McGregor, Rochester Public Schools, Rochester, 
New York; Roy Ivan Johnson, Stephens College 
Presiding, Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago 
Composition as Social Behavior—Walter Barnes, New York University 


The Reader’s Expectations: An Important Social Factor in Composition 
—Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Humanizing the Evolution of Written Composition—Wilfred Eberhart, 
University of Chicago 


6. Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers 


Steering Committee: Helen Rand Miller, Mills College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, Chair- 
man; Edgar Dale, Ohio State University; Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich 
High School, Greenwich, Connecticut; Richard Lewis, Glendale Junior 
College, Glendale, California 

Presiding, William Wood, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Youth Evaluates the Movies—Kathryn Y. Allebach, Senior High School, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
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Motion Picture Activities in the High School—Hardy R. Finch, Green- 
wich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut 


The Responsibility of School and Community in Establishing Acceptable 
Motion-Picture Standards—William F. Bauer, East Orange High 
Schools, East Orange, New Jersey 


Using Motion Pictures and Newspapers as Vehicles for Teaching Critical 
Thinking in the English Class—Violet Edwards, Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, New York City 


Discussion 


7. Radio Conference 
Theme: Educational Radio in Action 
Steering Committee: Max J. Herzberg, Chairman; Robert E. Allen, 
Walter Barnes, Mabel A. Bessey, Luella Hoskins, Leslie F. Johnson, 
Carlton H. Larrabee, Robert Macdougall, Kay Monaghan, Bernice 
Orndorff, Lester Ward Parker, Howard Francis Seely, Sister Mary 
Louise, and I. Keith Tyler 


Presiding, Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey 


Broadcast of Literature Program of ‘‘America of the Air’: Kate Seredy’s 
The White Stag—with preliminary explanation by A. Murray Dyer, 
Scriptwriter, and Nina Nack, Producer. (At time of broadcast [2:30- 
3:00] all doors will be closed) 


Discussion of broadcast by a group of students from English classes in 
New York City high schools, under direction of Maxwell Nurnberg, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn 


Radio as an Educational Instrument for Adults—Frank Ernest Hill, 
Director, American Association for Adult Education. 


The Role of Television in Education—Franklin Dunham, Educational 
Director, National Broadcasting Company 


English Broadcasts for Wisconsin Classrooms—Lester Ward Parker, 
University Radio Station, Madison 


(Recordings have been made of these broadcasts, and these will be avail- 
able for interested listeners after the section meeting) 
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8. Individual Differences 

Theme: Philosophy and Practice of Individual Differences 

Steering Committee: Nellie Appy, Broadway High School, Seattle, 
Chairman; Alice Brower, A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
New York; Kathryn Mansell, Sarah Lawrence College; Paul A. Witty, 
Northwestern University 

Presiding, Nellie Appy, Broadway High School, Seattle 

Teachers in a Democracy Necessarily Provide for Individual Differences 
—William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia University 

Practice in the field discussed by: Alice Brower, A. B. Davis High School, 
Mount Vernon, New York; Belle McKenzie, West Seattle High School, 
Seattle; Kathryn Mansell, Sarah Lawrence College; Florence Sprenger, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles; B. J. R. Stolper, Lincoln 
School, Columbia University; Paul Witty, Northwestern University; 
Luella B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis 


9. Articulation 
Steering Committee: Margaret Southwick, Gary Public Schools, Gary, 
Indiana, Chairman; C. D. Thorpe, University of Michigan; Elizabeth 
Drake, Binghampton Public Schools, Binghampton, New York; 
Emily Orcutt, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois; Milton 
Cohler, Chicago Public Schools; Maude McBroom, State University 
of Iowa 
Presiding, Margaret Southwick, Gary Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 
Topic: Articulating the Program in English 
Important Developments in the History of Articulation—Herbert S. 
Weet, 1929 Chairman of Committee on Articulation for the De- 
partment of Superintendence, N.E.A. 
Specific Programs in Articulation— 
Symposium: Trouble Spots and Administrative Devices for Removing 
Them 
In the Elementary School—Margaret L. White, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary English, Public Schools, Cleveland 
In the High School—Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of Language 
Education, Public Schools, Detroit 
In the Technical School— 
In the College— 
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10. Content and Procedure for Gifted Pupils 


Steering Committee: Joseph J. Sexton, Christopher Columbus High 
School, Bronx, New York, Chairman; Helen Hanlon, Detroit City 
Schools, Detroit; Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High School, New 
York City 

(Program to be supplied) 
11. College Clinic 
Presiding, Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 


The English Association: A Model for the College Section—Jesse R. 
Derby, Iowa State College 


Our Social Contract—Merritt Y. Hughes, University of Wisconsin 


Responsibilities of the English Teacher in the Urban University—Win- 
field H. Rogers, Western Reserve University 


The Necessity for the Ivory Tower—Earl Daniels, Colgate University 
ANNUAL BusINESS MEETING, 4:30 P.M. 


ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:30 P.M. 
Toastmaster, E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
The Creative Approach to Words—Hughes Mearns, New York University 
(Subject to be announced)—Pear! Buck 


American English—Harry Morgan Ayres, Columbia University 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 
PuBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE BREAKFAST, 8:00 A.M. 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9:00 A.M. 


1. Elementary School 


Mary D. Reed, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, General 
Chairman; Paul McKee, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Chairman 

Problems in Teaching Elementary Language 
Life Lines in Language Work—H. R. Driggs, New York University 
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Language as Social Adaptation—W. E. Young, New York State De- 
partment of Education, Albany 

Reading and Language: A Unified Program—B. R. Buckingham, 
Ginn and Company, Boston 


Discussion by the audience 


2. Junior High School 


Chairman, Jane Souba, Isaac Young High School, New Rochelle, New 
York 
Theme: Unifying the English Program for the Individual in the Junior 
High School 
With Us after Eight Years of Unification—Gertrude M. Chittenden, 
Kenmore High School, Kenmore, New York 
With Us as We Begin Unification—Dwight Van Avery, Auburn Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Auburn, New York 
With Us as We Retrace Our Steps in Unification—Mark Neville, John 
Burroughs School, St. Louis 
What This Means for Teacher Training—Lennox Grey, Columbia 
University 
Discussion from the Floor 
Norte: In connection with this program there is an exhibit on unification 
in the junior high school, prepared by— 
Anne Haig, Bronxville High School, Bronxville, New York 
Gertrude M. Chittenden, Kenmore High School, Kenmore, New York 
Jane Newton Wise, Isaac E. Young Junior High School, New Rochelle, 
New York 
Waldo J. Kindig, Public Schools, Mount Holly, New Jersey 
Kerry Smith, Horace Mann School, New York City 


3. Senior High School 


Steering Committee: Luella B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Chairman; Lou La Brant, Ohio State University; Walter Loban, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Minnesota 

Presiding, Luella B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis 


Panel Discussion: The Teacher Questions the Psychologist (a consulta- 
tive panel discussion which proposes to set up in two hours a sound 
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working basis for intelligent differentiation of classroom materials and 
methods in the teaching of literature in the senior high school) 


1. Specifically, what are the various levels of profit from books which 
are open to students of varying degrees of mental ability? What 
kind of intelligence is necessary for reading? 


2. What factors other than intelligence block students from profiting 
from books or assist them to gain it? 


3. What skills and techniques requisite to profit from books are within 
range of low groups? Average groups? 


4. How may such skills be developed? 


5. What does the psychologist mean by “‘appreciation”’ of literature? 
What does the teacher of English mean by “‘literature’’? 


Psychologists: 
1. T. R. McConnell, University of Minnesota 
2. Paul Witty, Northwestern University 


Teachers: 

. Nellie Appy, Broadway High School, Seattle 

. Gladys Gambill, Newport News High School, Newport News, 
Virginia 

. John Gehlmann, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois 

. Mellie John, Rockford Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois 

. Tina Makynen, Ashland High School, Ashland, Wisconsin 

. Russell Thomas, University of Chicago 

. Charles Wedemeyer, Pulaski High School, Milwaukee 


NO 


NI Aun 


4. Teachers College 


Steering Committee: Ida A. Jewett, Columbia University, Chairman; 
C. S. Pendleton, George Peabody College for Teachers; C. R. Rounds, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 


Theme: Ends and Means in English Teaching ( 
Speaker: Louise M. Rosenblatt, Brooklyn College 


Discussion: C. S. Pendleton, Leader; Franklin T. Baker, Charles Swain 
Thomas, Allan Abbott, Walter Barnes, Dora V. Smith, E. G. Doudna, ; 
Helene W. Hartley, and C. R. Rounds 
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5. English Organizations 
Theme: Local English Associations 


In charge, The Public Relations Committee of the National Council: 
Florence H. Sprenger, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Chair- 
man; Eleanor Boykin, 321 E. Fifty-second Street, New York City, 
Secretary 


Presiding, George W. Norvell, New York State Board of Education, 
Albany 


Round-Table Discussion: Leader, Florence Sprenger, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles 
1. What Do English Associations Do To Encourage Young Writers? 
Discussed by: Minneapolis English Teachers’ Club 
Puget Sound Council of Teachers of English 
Dayton English Club 
2. What Problems Do English Association Committees Study? 
Discussed by: Summit County Teachers of English 
Inland Empire Council of English Teachers 
Western Pennsylvania Teachers’ Club 
Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


3. What Efforts Have Local English Associations Made toward High 
School and College Articulation? 
Discussed by: English Council of New Orleans 
Springfield English Club 
4. How Can the National Council Aid Local English Associations? 
Discussed by: Arkansas Council of Teachers of English 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English 
Mobile Branch of National English Council 


6. Journalism 
JOINT MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JOURNALISM 
DIRECTORS AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


Chairman, William E. Blake, Hartford High School, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut 


News in the Making or the Significance of World-Events—George Gallup, 
American Institute of Public Opinion, New York City 

The Newspaper and Social Leadership—Lee A. White, Detroit News, 
Detroit 
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7. Technological Aids 
Steering Committee: Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, Chico, 
California, Chairman; Donald L. Cherry, Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City, California; Eleanor D. Child, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Connecticut; Walter Ginsberg, Columbia University; 
George E. Murphy, Stanford University 


Presiding, Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, Chico, California 


Demonstration of Technological Aids in the English Classroom 


1. For Growth in Reading 
Teachers: Eleanor D. Child, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Connecticut; Walter Ginsberg, Columbia University 
Students: From New York City schools 
2. For Growth in Speaking 
Teacher: Maxwell Nurnberg, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn 
Students: From New York City schools 


8. English in Vocational Schools 


Franklin J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New 
York City, Chairman; Dudley Miles, Evander Childs High School, 
New York City 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 1:00 P.M. 


Poetry Comes of Age in America—Joseph Auslander, Office of the Con- 
sultant in English Poetry, Library of Congress 


Regional Literature of the South—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


THE NEW JERSEY ENGLISH LEAFLET 


The New Jersey Association of Teachers of English, an affiliate of 
the National Council, has just produced the second issue of the English 
Leaflet, its official publication. Editors of this new, attractively printed 
magazine are C. R. Rounds, Alexander B. Lewis, and Edward Glaspey. 
The magazine contains longer and shorter items on such topics as ‘“‘This 
Language of Ours,” “Silent Reading,” “Radio and the English Class,” 
“Which Play Shall We See?” in addition to brief reviews of motion pic- 
tures and of important books. 
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REBUILDING A CHINESE UNIVERSITY 


A consignment of some three hundred volumes, contributed mostly by 
members of the Stanford University English faculty, has just been sent 
forward to Yunnan, where the Tsing Hua University, recently closed by 
the invading Japanese, is now located. Miss Anna M. Bille, of Stanford 
University, who has had many years of experience in teaching English 
at Tsing Hua and other Chinese colleges, has sent an appeal for books to 
be sent to the relocated university. Books most urgently needed are those 
on the teaching of English literature in secondary schools; books of selec- 
tions, especially essays; and books on the history of Western literature, 
Chaucer to Shakespeare and Milton. Teachers of English who wish to 
send books may address them to Mrs. Ruth Headley, secretary of the 
English department of Stanford University, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 


SCHOOL-MADE MOVIES 


The clearing house on school-made motion pictures of the Committee 
on Standards for Newspapers and Motion Pictures of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English has the following functions: (1) to collect in- 
formation on films made by school groups; (2) to suggest sources of in- 
formation on the making of amateur motion pictures; (3) to attempt to 
advise groups on special problems—these problems must be specific 
however; (4) to promote the interchange of film-production ideas between 
schools; (5) to promote the making of motion pictures in the schools. 


FLORIDA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


At the 1939 meeting of the Florida Council of Teachers of English, 
held in Tampa as a section of the Florida Education Association, Dr. 
Clifford P. Lyons spoke to about four hundred teachers on ‘English in 
the Curriculum.” Following this discussion Mr. Mode L. Stone, state 
director of curriculum, presented to the group some of the plans of the 
Florida Program for Improvement of Schools. 

Mr. Wayne A. Hamilton of Tampa led in a panel discussion on ‘‘What 
Can the Teacher of English Contribute to the Florida Program for the 
Improvement of Schools?” Assisting him in the discussion were Miss 
Margaret Combs, Miami Edison High School, Miami; Miss Lois Geiger, 
High School, St. Petersburg; Chester Yates, High School, Avon Park; 
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and Mrs. Ruby R. Rogers, High School, DeFuniak Springs. There was a 
request that a longer time be arranged for the meeting next year. 

The president called attention to the display of National Council pub- 
lications and urged membership in the Council. Since the Regional Con- 
ference in Orlando in 1937, more interest in the work of the National 
Council has been evident. 

The following officers were re-elected for the coming year: president, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Boutelle, assistant professor of English education, 
Laboratory School, University of Florida, Gainesville; vice-president, 
Mr. Wayne A. Hamilton, head of department of English, Hillsboro High 
School, Tampa, Florida; secretary-treasurer, Miss Hazel Fuller, Andrew- 
Jackson High School, Jacksonville, Florida; and director, Mrs. Sarah 
Swope, Memorial Junior High School, Orlando. 


A NEW LITERARY REVIEW 


A new international review devoted to the problems of literature was 
recently launched by Dr. John Hankiss, professor of literature at the 
University of Debrecen, Hungary. The publication is called Helicon and 
is published by Pantheon, Amsterdam, Holland. Fernand Baldensperger, 
of Harvard University, is president of the editorial board, and the mem- 
bers of the board include representatives of England, the United States, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Hungary, Italy, and Poland. 

The inclusion of contributors from the fascist countries raises the 
question of the sincerity and the freedom of the scholarship which the 
new periodical will represent. 

The new magazine, which has three issues a year, contains nearly 
two hundred pages of editorial matter in five languages. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Siegfried Sassoon, member of a distinguished English family and 
brought up in a household full of artistic associations, early wrote slim 
volumes of richly decorated verse of the pre-Raphaelite kind, later a very 
telling and clever parody of the early American poems of Mr. John Mase- 
field, ‘“The Daffodil Murderer.”” How the World War swept away that 
easygoing, insular paradise of the English upper class in which Sassoon 
had spent his youth is described by V. de Sola Pinto in the current issue 
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of English, the magazine of the English Association, London. Sassoon’s 
war experiences, which he relates in the last pages of The Memoirs of a 
Fox-hunting Man and in its sequels in the trilogy called Sherston’s 
Memoirs, revealed to him the whole world of ugly realities which were 
entirely outside the range of vision of the comfortable community to 
which he belonged. A very interesting volume of his poems called The 
Old Huntsman, published in 1917, transformed him into a voice for thou- 
sands of his inarticulate fellow-sufferers, telling the world of the real 
horrors which lay behind the facade of romantic militarism. Some of these 
poems are lyrics and sonnets, others anecdote poems; still others echo 
Rupert Brooke’s conception of war as a deliverance. But the war poems 
which made Sassoon famous are his realistic descriptions of trench war- 
fare, like “‘“Golgotha” and ‘“The Redeemer,” and the satiric, anti-war 
poems like ‘The Blighters,”’ in which the poet shatters the conventional 
belief that soldiers returning from the front gladly accepted the patriotic 
ideals of those who kept the home fires burning. 

Sassoon’s post-war poetry is not so well known, although his semi- 
autobiographical trilogy, Sherston’s Progress, has won a wide popularity. 
For a long time his post-war verse continued the campaign of satire 
against those who shut their eyes to the horror of modern warfare, but 
more recently he has revived the colloquial, semihumorous anecdote poem 
dealing with the contemporary scene, as in ‘The Blues at Lords” and 
“Concert Interpretation.’’ Sassoon’s most characteristic poetry of the 
post-war period, however, is neither realistic nor satirical but a return to 
that “‘solitary-minded” contemplative art in which he is most entirely 
himself. In this less well-known poetry he has reached a new public, as 
he has done with his prose works. It is difficult to say which part of Sas- 
soon is the more admirable or the more likely to be enduring—his testi- 
mony against war in the twentieth century (comparable with the testi- 
mony of Byron and Shelley against tyranny in the nineteenth), or his 
creation of an island of peace where the spirit can find refreshment in a 
world of turbulence and chaos. 


Reporting upon the sessions of the Third Writers’ Congress in the 
Saturday Review, Joseph Hilton Smyth reports that the sessions showed 
a genuine breadth of view, both as to literature and politics. While one 
faction believes that the novelist or other literary artist requires more 
than a political theme, that a proletarian novel, for example, does not 
necessarily possess merit because of its theme, another insists that the 
novelist today must inevitably escape greatness and expect a deserved 
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neglect if he fails to seize as literary material the social forces in conflict 
today. On the whole, the Congress this year exhibited less bland ac- 
ceptance of the proletarian novel as a work of excellence per se. 

In an election sponsored by the Booksellers’ Guild of America on the 
question of the best published writing of the year, the Congress awarded 
first place to John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath for fictional work, Carl 
Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin for biography, G. E. R. Gedye’s Be- 
trayal in Central Europe for history, and Kenneth Fearing’s Dead Reckon- 
ing for poetry. Ruth McKenney’s /ndustrial Valley, the subject of some 
controversy on one of the programs of the Congress, was given second 
place in the voting for historical books and first place under the heading, 
“Other Non-fiction.” 

In summarizing the proceedings of the poetry session of the Congress, 
William Rose Benet declared, ‘‘It was a stirring finale. The long program 
left no time for general discussion. They say—and the present writer can 
well believe it—that it was the best attended and most stimulating poetry 
session the League of American Writers has carried through.” 


In discussing the surrealist influence in contemporary English and 
American poetry in the July, 1939, issue of Poetry Magazine, H. R. Hays 
advances the view that surrealism, temporarily eclipsed as a result of the 
shocks of the economic crises, still exerts a powerful influence upon the 
poetry of today. Since Frangois Aragon and André Breton, who pub- 
lished their manifestoes to surrealism almost twenty years ago, the wide- 
spread unrest of economic security and the threats of war have taken 
away from surrealism the power to shock, and more active and concrete 
directions have been given to the forms of social protest. Nevertheless, 
writers like Harold Rosenberg and Charles Ford reflect the strength and 
vitality which surrealism, with its sense of magic and its appeal to 
psychoanalysis, from which it drew emotional power, offers. In the pres- 
sure of immediate events and the melodrama of the headlines, poetry 
often becomes a meaningless twitter or relapses into nonpoetry, so that 
only the stoutest imagination can ride the contemporary earthquake; 
and the surrealist influence has been a source of plasticity which has en- 
abled both Rosenberg and Ford to live objectively in the present and still 
remain poets. 


“The worst criticism of our ten-cent-store civilization—and it is a 
devastating one,’’ observes Margaret Marshall in a recent issue of the 
Nation, ‘‘is that good books are still aluxury.”” So long as a book is priced 
at two and one-half or three or four dollars, mass production will pass it 
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by. The publishing business has not been geared to the merchandising 
of cheap books, and so a two-and-one-half-dollar book is more likely to 
yield profits than a one-dollar item. The result has been that the reading 
public has been conditioned to regard books as luxuries and read maga- 
zines, of which the cost is paid by advertisers, not by readers. 

With the appearance of the ‘Pocket Books,” a new series of reprints of 
pocket size and pocket weight selling for twenty-five cents each, the 
possibility of reaching a potential market for cheap books, which the edi- 
tor of the new series puts at thirty million, suggests itself at once. In New 
York City, for example, Macy’s sold 695 copies the first day the “‘Pocket 
Books” were displayed there, and a small cigar stand sold 110 copies in 
the first day and a half. Since the demand from nonbookstore outlets is 
much greater than from book and department stores, new markets are 
being reached. Present plans are to release ten new titles each month, 
to be printed, like the first group, on opaque paper, with excellent type 
and with an unabridged text. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


A unit in an English course that changed the life of a city is described 
by Nell Doherty in the April, 1939, issue of the Clearing House. The work 
began when the teacher placed on the blackboard some figures concerning 
the total expenditures of the American people for recreational purposes 
in a single year. When the pupils asked such questions as, “‘Was it worth 
it?’’ “In what way was the money spent?” “‘Did we get any of the 
government’s expenditure?” a program of activities involving numerous 
types of language communication was under way. In preparation for 
interviews with members of the community students set up standards for 
effective interviewing; in preparation for the reporting of interviews to the 
class, they set up similar standards for effective reporting. After a pre- 
liminary survey of the recreational facilities in the community the stu- 
dents proceeded to organize a large group of questions around the follow- 
ing topics: ‘“‘The Need for Recreation,”’ ““The Characteristics of Good 
Recreation,” ‘‘The Relation of Recreation to Mental Health,” ‘The 
Relation of Recreation to Physical Health,” “The Relation of Recreation 
to Culture,” ‘“‘The Relation of Recreation to Income,” and ‘“‘The Govern- 
ment’s Participation in Recreation.’”’ Student committees were chosen 
to deal with the respective problems suggested by these topics. Volun- 
teers took over the work of a class librarian to care for the books that were 
accumulating. Others offered to help in clipping pictures and charts and 
in the keeping of an interesting bulletin board. One of the girls kept a 
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vocabulary chart which included the new words that were constantly 
being encountered. 

The mayor of the town, the chamber of commerce, the city council, 
the sanitary engineer, and the local newspaper in Newtown, one of two 
political units comprising the city of Las Vegas, offered their full co- 
operation to the class in this study. The mayor of Oldtown, however, 
refused to co-operate. The pupils considered the effectiveness of a change 
of administration or pressure from other groups as possible ways of secur- 
ing the necessary co-operation from the political agencies in Oldtown. 
When, finally, the class was ready for a final discussion of the subject 
of recreation in the town, the presidents of eight local clubs, including the 
Rotarians, Kiwanians, women’s clubs, etc., were invited to be present. 

A study of the pupils’ own recreational habits followed the community 
survey. The last three weeks of the course were devoted to the develop- 
ment of such new hobbies as photography, riding, marionettes, rock col- 
lections, and the like. At the close of the course it was found that a large 
number of the techniques and activities listed in An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English had been involved in the program. 


The urgent need for the development of keen and extensive reading 
interests in elementary- and high-school pupils is illustrated in figures 
cited by Frederick G. Melcher in an editorial in the June 1o issue of the 
Publishers’ Weekly. The writer notes that for several years past there has 
been a decrease of about 100,000 annually in the number of children enter- 
ing the first grade of our schools and that the 1940 census will probably 
show 20 per cent fewer children under ten years of age than were re- 
ported in the 1930 census. At the same time, the span of life has been 
lengthened, so that the total population of the country will tend to show 
little change. For schools the implications of these figures are twofold: 
first, more or better books per child should become available; and, second, 
whether boys and girls come through school as readers or not will, as they 
grow older, determine to a large extent the range in quality of adult read- 
ing throughout the country. 


Mr. R. E. Wilson, of Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, believes 
that the curriculum in high-school English should place less emphasis 
upon grammar and the so-called classics and more upon the building of 
varied reading interests. In his own classes he has contributed a mimeo- 
graphed list of two hundred titles of books which high-school students 
have read and enjoyed. On the day that the reading is to be introduced 
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each student receives a copy of the list and is told that all class work will 
be suspended for a week in order that the class may read books they have 
wanted to read or books that others have liked. The teacher may spend 
the period in counseling students in the selection of new books or he 
may take the opportunity to read a new book himself. Formal book re- 
ports are not used, but students are asked to give the titles of books they 
have read, the authors, and any other comment they may choose to make. 
At the end of an hour of reporting everyone in the class has heard his 
friends tell of many interesting books. 

Interest in new books is aroused by various methods: book jackets are 
posted on the bulletin board, pupils are asked to review books for the 
school newspaper, and book reviews in the daily paper and in other 
sources are read and discussed in class. Perhaps most important of all, 
the books themselves are made available by means of a constantly chang- 
ing classroom library. The traveling library of the state department of 
education makes a considerable supply of well-selected books available 
to those schools which do not have adequate libraries. 

Under this program both boys and girls read widely from a long list 
of high-quality fiction, poetry, and drama. Most popular among the 
books read this semester were: Ramona, Lost Horizon, Cimarron, A 
White Bird Flying, The Good Earth, Mutiny on the Bounty, Seventeen, 
and Captains Courageous. Mr. Wilson’s report is found in the April, 
1939, Bulletin of the Kansas Association of Teachers of English. 


Rodney A. Kimball and Max G. Hohn, of Oak Park High School 
(Illinois), think that the apparent opposition to the teaching of formal 
grammar is in error. In their opinion the teaching of grammar has failed, 
not because a knowledge of grammar is not helpful in the improvement of 
speech and writing, but because of the prevailing methods of teaching 
grammar. In the April, 1939, number of the Bulletin of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Teachers of English they set forth a method of teaching 
grammar which they believe will be more effective than procedures now in 
common use. They look upon the pupils’ failure to understand the verb 
as the basic reason for the failure of grammar instruction, and advance 
the theory that the fundamental source of trouble is the failure to recog- 
nize clearly that the predicate has two functions—to express and to assert. 
They suggest a sequence of illustrative sentences which will make clear to 
pupils the distinction between the two functions of the predicate. In most 
grammar textbooks there is a careless shift from the idea of assertion as 
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the central function of the verb to the false idea of expression. In their 
own teaching practice they have returned to the concept of the verb as a 
‘word used to assert.’”’ The authors suggest that the emphasis upon the 
predicate as having two functions will help in eliminating aimlessness in 
composition, since the paragraph may then be taught as the development, 
not of the subject, but of the predication about the subject. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS 
(July) 


FICTION 


. The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 

. The Web and the Rock, by Thomas Wolfe. Harper. 

. Next to Valour, by John Jennings. Macmillan. 

. All This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field. Macmillan. 

. Wickford Point, by John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. 

. The Brandons, by Angela Thirkell. Knopf. 

. Captain Horatio Hornblower, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. 
. The Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth Page. Farrar & Rinehart. 

. Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 

. The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. 


NONFICTION 


. Inside Asia, by John Gunther. Harper. 


. Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln. Little, Brown. 


. Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. 


. Autobiography with Letters, by William Lyon Phelps. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 

Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de Saint Exupery. Reynal & 

Hitchcock. 

. America in Midpassage, by Charles and Mary Beard. Macmillan. 

. Huntsman, What Quarry? by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper. 

. A Peculiar Treasure, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. 

. Adventures in Good Eating, by Duncan Hines. Adventures in Good 
Eating, Inc. 

. Mein Kampf, by Adolf Hitler. Reynal & Hitchcock. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of ninety-five bookstores. 
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TWO NEW ANTHOLOGIES! 


These two volumes continue the publishers’ ‘Studies in Prose and 
Poetry,” a graded series of books in literature for high-school use. 

Their main virtue lies in the editorial equipment, subject matter con- 
sisting mainly of well-worn and widely loved literary staples. The few 
pieces of modern literature are not exciting. However, through their de- 
termination to see the mileposts only, the editors have given us books less 
bulky than many anthologies, in fact, books that can be handled without 
catastrophe. 

The editors carry forward in close relationship three teaching purposes, 
viz., developing social backgrounds as a matrix in which the selection is 
set, relating economic and political history to literary history where such 
relationships exist, and, finally, encouraging growing artistic appreciation 
—appreciation for literature and for art. 

Pieces follow one another in time order, but the chronology is that of 
literary development, especially in American Literature. The compass is 
set for a progressive growth in comprehending the nature of literature 
and style. Fortunately, the plan is not blurred by cross-organization 
according to literary types. 

Evaluations of authors are seasoned and well tempered, encouraging 
the comparative method. However, despite the purpose of comparative 
evaluation, the passage from Wieland is difficult to justify in a high-school 
text. In their descriptive and specific estimates the editors encourage 
pupils to think concretely. Furthermore, they have eschewed writing 
down to adolescent ideology and instead, urge pupils to stretch to the idiom 
of a reasonable maturity. 

American Literature is substantially rooted but overpruned at the top. 
Our Colonial ties to Great Britain are well fastened, and pieces chosen, 
bright and light in vein, often amusing. The Virginia colony receives ade- 


* Russell A. Sharp, John J. Tigert, Annette Mann, and L. E. Dudley, High School 
Anthology: American Literature. New York: Laidlaw Bros., 1938. Russell A. Sharp, 
John J. Tigert, Annette Mann, and L. E. Dudley, High School Anthology: English 
Literature. New York: Laidlaw Bros., 1938. 
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quate attention, while Benjamin Franklin emerges less musty than in 
some texts. Making allowances for the present tendency to push easier 
reading matter into the upper grades, one still believes that a number of 
the Longfellow poems should be included earlier in the literature program. 
And unfortunately the brief number and types of selections from Emily 
Dickenson are inadequate to suggest her scope. 

Scantiness of modern literature holds these books to attractive size 
but, in turn, definitely limits their appeal. Carl Sandburg, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, and Amy Lowell appear only one time each. And, for 
some readers, Robert Frost is overemphasized. Probably the heavy jour- 
nalistic influence in contemporary letters justifies the inclusion of news- 
paper pieces, but, as a conclusion for American Literature, with its em- 
phasis upon literature as art, they effect an anticlimax. 

As in American Literature, the editors of English Literature have “hewn 
to the line of major authors.”” The eight divisions are “The Literature of 
Old England,” including both the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman eras; 
“Before the Renaissance”’; ‘“The Renaissance’’; ‘“The Cavaliers, the Puri- 
tans, and the Restoration”’; ‘“The Triumph and Decline of Classicism’’; 
Age of Romanticism’’; ‘‘The Victorian Age’’; and ‘‘Contemporary 
English Literature.”’ 

An unusual feature is the inclusion within the “Literature of Old 
England” of the Pageant of the Deluge from the Chester Cycle. Is it 
not regrettable that surveys of English literature cannot take time to de- 
velop a fuller comprehension of medievalism? 

Milton receives one-half the space allotted to Wordsworth. Do 
“L’Allegro,” “I] Penseroso,” and three sonnets justly present ‘The sire 
of an immortal strain”? And experience suggests that Grades X and XI 
are more likely to enjoy ‘““The Rape of the Lock” than Part II of Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism. However, no collection of pieces suits everyone. 

The concluding section of English Literature is its weakest one. Coming 
into the era of the novel, the editor of an anthology must make compro- 
mise. Omitting authors altogether misleads, whereas discussing authors 
without presenting literature smacks of loquaciousness. Nor can the edi- 
tor include a novel to represent each of six or eight signal authors! Here 
we have sketches of six Edwardian novelists accompanied by the most 
fragmentary of passages. Another weakness of this section is its omission 
of the poetry of Thomas Hardy and its ignoring the World War poets of 
Britain. 

Concluding, these anthologies do fairly well what they accept as their 
purpose, namely, providing in clear-cut perspective the major writers 
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and periods in English and American literature before modern times. 
In the main their weak points are those of most anthologies, nor does this 
fact disparage the use of them and similar collections. 


Grapys G. GAMBILL 
Newport News HiGH ScHOOL 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


EVERYDAY SPEECH 


Living Speech" is a text especially adapted for the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades. It has the special advantage of being adaptable for English 
classes as well as for speech classes. 

The emphasis in this book is on such everyday speech situations as 
conversation, announcements, introductions, procedure in conducting 
meetings, and telephoning. It contains a wealth of suggested activities, 
valuable exercise material, and a number of ingenious self-checking de- 
vices. The text includes interesting material on organization of clubs, 
reading aloud, group discussion, story-telling, and dramatics. It should 
be an invaluable volume for any high-school class. 


Dorotuy I. MULGRAVE 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 


New York UNIVERSITY 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Hudson: Thunder to the Moon. By Car] Carmer. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


This story of Hudson Valley people from the earliest Dutch days, by the author of 
Stars Fell on Alabama and Listen for a Lonesome Drum, is one of the very pleasing 
‘Rivers of America” series. The many readers who hope to own or read the complete 
series will be enthusiastic about this latest volume. 


The Web and the Rock. By Thomas Wolfe. Harper. $3.00. 


This posthumous novel by the author of Of Time and the River is one of the most wide- 
ly discussed books of the year. It is a turbulent and emotional story, supposedly bio- 
graphical, of a youth who left a southern town and a middle-class family seeking fame 
and adventure in New York. Both style and content are acclaimed by many as setting 
new and different values in contemporary writing. 


* By Gladys Louise Borchers. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938. Pp. 289. 
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Adventures of a Young Man. By John Dos Passos. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The author of The 42nd Parallel and the more recent Journeys between Wars calls his 
latest novel the first of a series of contemporary portraits. The adventures of his hero, 
Glenn Spotswood, he lists under three periods: ‘Parental Bent,” ‘Schooling and 
Youthful Errors,” “The Moment of Choice.” The choice, however, is evident to the 
reader from the first chapter. Like Steinbeck, Warren (Night Riders), Lanham (The 
Stricklands), Josephine Herbst, and others, Dos Passos is concerned with the problem of 
the unskilled, transient workers and their efforts to organize. The futility of existence 
is expressed in his semiserious statement, “I, Glenn Spotswood (dying in Spain), being 
of sound mind and imprisoned body, do bequeath to the international working class my 
hope of a better world.” 


The Captain’s Wife. By Storm Jameson. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Admirers of Storm Jameson will remember Mary Hervey in the Lovely Ship. Mary’s 
daughter (wife of a sea captain not her equal), perhaps too much like her mother from 
whom she was estranged, is a bitter, frustrated woman, dominating and repressed. Her 
mother, whom she hates and blames for her misfortunes, is ever in her mind. As an in- 
tensive study of a warped human being, The Captain’s Wife is a gripping story told in 
excellent prose. 

Listen for the Voices: A Novel of Concord. By Anne Colver. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50. 

In this story of Concord’s great days, the author has introduced imaginary char- 
acters but has pictured as their neighbors and friends Emerson, Thoreau, the Alcott 
family, and many others. There are charming scenes in which touching pictures of be- 
loved people glow and sparkle. Fictional characters are Mary Olive, overpowered by a 
too excellent mother; Julia, whose mother is a nonentity; Katherine, who escaped from 
a determined mother; and the village spinsters who cared for aged parents. All in all 
this is a subtle and engrossing story, very readable. 


Anne Minton’s Life. By Myron Brinig. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

A social study, this novel of frustration is based upon the publicized incident of a 
determined window-ledge suicide. Its chief character is a woman whose life is reviewed 
by the novelist as she contemplates the fatal leap. 


Gamble’s Hundred. By Clifford Dowdey. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Several recent books have had as their theme the tobacco wars of eighteenth-century 
tidewater Virginia. Authors see parallels between those times and our own and believe 
that an interpretation of the past should help clarify the confusion of the present. In 
Gamble’s Hundred the author of Bugles Blow No More has made intensive research into 
his subject and with the thread of a love story he has connected an excellent and repre- 
sentative group of characters in his worth-while book. 


The Brandons. By Angela Thirkell. Knopf. $2.50. 

A clever bit of light fiction, subtle in characterization, of a type of English (and uni- 
versal) life. A find for readers in search of a book that sparkles and yet illuminates. 
April Was When It Began. By Barry Benefield. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


The author of Valiant Is the Word for Carrie creates another flock of whimsical char- 
acters. Twelve-year-old Dik-Dik, motherless daughter of a spiritualist professor, cared 
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for by Old Tiger, a former medium, sits upon the steps of a brownstone Manhattan 
house and waits for romance; when it approaches she rushes to meet it. 


The Bridegroom Cometh. By Waldo Frank. Doubleday, Doran. $2.75. 


Two sisters, Mary and Martha, grow up in a New England mill-worker’s home. The 
father is a narrowly religious, self-righteous man; the stepmother, ignorant and unkind. 
To Martha love is all that counts. Mary is intellectual and secures an education. Her 
spiritual quest for happiness and understanding forms the germ of the story. Vividly 
portrayed are the lives of many characters who are cursed and driven by hunger and 
desires common to humanity. As a panorama of American life it is morbid and dis- 
turbing. 


Next to Valour. By John Jennings. Macmillan. $2.75. 


“Next to valour, the best qualities in a military man are vigilance and caution,” 
wrote General Wolfe. This is a lengthy tale of the adventures of one James Ferguson, 
captain in Major Rogers’ Rangers. Readers who enjoy Kenneth Roberts will find the 
same qualities of excellence in Next to Valour, a vivid account of the personal experi- 
ences of a Ranger who fought in the French and Indian War. The prologue letter and 
the first chapter share a lack of redundancy missing in the rest of the book. 


Sons without Anger. By Stanley Young. (A “Selection of the Discoverers.’’) 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


After generations of prosperity the Darrow family lost their money. The four sons, 
the adopted daughter, and the luxury-loving, inefficient mother faced reality. In odd 
contrast to this family was that of the Italian slum-born racketeer who took over the 
family house and factory. The reactions of the Darrow boys, the longings of the crude 
Italian and his beautiful daughter for a setting of tradition and culture, and the hope- 
lessness of social frustrations are woven into a skilfully developed tale told in excellent 
prose. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle. By Townsend Scudder. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Letters of the Carlyles and other authentic documents form the source of this very 
excellent and readable study of Thomas Carlyle and his devoted wife. Mrs. Carlyle 
was a feminine woman, much loved by their friends. Dickens, Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, 
Tennyson, and other famous people live in these pages. The loss by fire of the completed 
manuscript of French Revolution is tragically related. As a study of an ambitious man, 
a devoted woman, and a record of social developments the book is provocative. 


Benjamin Franklin Calls on the President. By John DeMeyer. Washburn. 
$1.25. 
Poor Richard, returning to earth after 149 years, ventures to call upon F. D. R. “to 
inquire into the state of the nation.” He also ventures to state his own social and po- 
litical opinions. The few pages are subtle and hilarious. 


Inside Asia. By John Gunther. Harper. $3.50. 

A popular reporter has written a companion volume to /nside Europe. Through past 
history he traces the development of forces which have contributed to the present 
situation and the shape of things to come. The book has not been hastily written; it isa 
penetrating study of imperialism, based upon accurate information gleaned from inter- 
views with people who are making history, and from extensive travel. 
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Who Are These Americans? By Paul Sears. (“Peoples Library.”) Macmillan. 


$0.60. 

In this little book by the author of Deserts on the March, Dr. Sears has attempted to 
tell how Americans came to be, how they may improve, and what the future source of 
their food and clothing may be. 


Old Gods Falling. By Malcolm Elwin. Macmillan. $3.50. 

In this excellent study of English fiction and its departure from Victorianism, the 
first chapter deals with Jubilee England of 1887. A detailed discussion of George Moore, 
Stevenson, Andrew Lang, and others follows. Under “Our Boyhood Favorites” are 
Rider Haggard and his contemporaries; there are detailed revaluations of “The Vogue 
of Kipling,” and ‘The Romantics”; of such popular writers as Hall Caine and Marie 
Corelli; of Mrs. Humphrey Ward; of the dawn of the later novel—Wells and Bennett, 
Galsworthy and the Forsytes. Never, says the author, have there been so many 
competent novelists as in the years following 1918. Books, he adds, are the only com- 
paratively unfettered mediums of expression. 


My Heart’s in the Highlands. By William Saroyan. Harcourt. $2.00. 

Saroyan’s whimsical play was produced by the Group Theatre in New York City in 
April. There are an explanatory Preface by Harold Clurman, an Introduction by Saroy- 
an, and long, favorable discussions by several leading critics. The story is of a poet 
(second rate) who attempts to make the world poetry conscious. 


Seven Grass Huts. By Cecile Hulse Matschat. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 

The author of Suwannee River, one of the Farrar and Rinehart ‘‘Rivers of America’”’ 
series, has written of her experiences as an engineer’s wife in Central and South America. 
The seven grass huts were her homes and adventure met her more than half-way. II- 
lustrations are pleasing and informative. 


O. Henry Encore. Arranged by Mary Sunlocks Harrell. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.00. 
These vigorous, human stories have been unearthed by Mary Harrell during re- 
search on the life of O. Henry. 


Tellers of Tales: 100 Short Stories from the United States, England, France, 
Russia, and Germany. Selected with an Introduction by W. Somerset 
Maugham. Doubleday, Doran. $3.75. 

An unsurpassable anthology of the short story. One hundred masterpieces from the 
United States, England, France, Russia, and Germany. Maugham makes no claim for 
the superiority of these stories; he believes that a story appeals to a reader if it touches 
his life-experiences, his prejudices, and his interests. His collection represents most of 
the great names of the recent century. It would be difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance and fascination of this varied choice by the eminent critic. 


In Blood and Ink. By Maury Maverick. Modern Age. $0.75. 

We Americans, says the author, are getting namby-pamby; we are afraid to look at 
the other fellow’s point of view, so we all sit down and blink through the kind of propa- 
ganda that warms the cockles of our irritated and partisan hearts. .. . . Constitutions 
are born in suffering and hardship . . . . they must have in them a living force. Author 
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and publisher have combined efforts to arouse Americans to a sense of the value of 
liberty and its necessary protection. 


Argentina. By Alexander W. Weddell. Greystone Press. $3.00. 


As Ambassador to Argentina the author is well equipped to write this comprehensive 
study of a country whose friendship is of increasing importance to the United States. 
The author states his purpose—the furthering of mutual understanding and respect be- 
tween nations. His picture of Argentina is factual but very readable. An excellent map 
is included. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Teaching English in High Schools. By E. A. Cross and Elizabeth Carney. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 

A comprehensive treatment of the problems of the teaching of English in American 
high schools. The volume has been divided into four parts, dealing with general prob- 
lems in English, spoken English, high-school writing, and reading and literature, respec- 
tively. Although the point of view of the book is essentially conservative, it has taken 
account of a great mass of recent evidence and professional opinion, and offers sane 
advice to young teachers and to those more seasoned, who face perplexing problems and 
difficult teaching conditions. 


Techniques for Teaching Illiterate Adults To Read: A Teaching Guide. By the 
Teacher-training Unit of the Elementary Education Division of the W.P.A. 
Adult Education Program of the Board of Education, City of New York. 
A mimeographed bulletin, the first of a proposed series planned to provide help in 

the solution of the real language problems which teachers face in the teaching of illiter- 

ate adults. 


Selected References in Education, 1938. (“Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph.”) University of Chicago. $0.90. 
Professor Dora Smith has selected the annotated references to the literature on the 
teaching of English. 


Theatre for Children. By Winifred Ward. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 


The director of the Children’s Theatre of Evanston, Illinois, discusses the selection 
of plays for child audiences and their production through the stages of the organization 
of the theater, recruiting of the cast, planning of the costumes, management of the 
properties, direction of the play, advertising, and planning of the program. There are 
excellent chapters on the history of the children’s theater and the place of drama in the 
educational program. 


Speech Education. By Sarah M. Barber. Little, Brown. $1.60. 


As the teaching of speech continues to occupy an increasingly important place in the 
school curriculum, the need for such books as this becomes more apparent. This volume 
provides the technical information concerning the sounds of English which the teacher 
of speech needs for the improvement of phonetics training. There are briefer discussions 
of such real-life language activities as conversation, group discussion, round-table dis- 
cussion, panel and forum discussions, debating, parliamentary procedure, dramatic in- 
terpretation and play production, choral speaking and radio speaking. 
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Booklist Books, 1938. Selected by the vote of many librarians and compiled by 
the staff of the Booklist. American Library Association. $0.75 each; 10 or 


more $0.65, plus postage. 

Booklist Books, begun in 1919 in response to requests for a shorter list of books of the 
year than the American Library Association’s Booklist itself offers, includes about 275 
books—general, fiction, and children’s. A unique entry in the current issue is the work 
of the federal Works Progress Administration, including valuable regional and local his- 
tory of all parts of the United States. The items include the “Publication Facts,” 
“Table of Contents,” “Annotations,” and the “Dewey Decimal Number.” 


Gold Star List of American Fiction, 1823-1939. Syracuse Public Library. $0.25. 
This twentieth issue of the Gold Star List presents 614 titles of American stories with 

annotations from the time of Cooper to the present. The classification is both by au- 

thor and subject. 

Education as Cause and as Symptom. By Edward L. Thorndike. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

In this series of Kappa Delta Pi lectures Dr. Thorndike reports the findings of a 
study which supplements a similar inquiry undertaken by Dr. William G. Bagley four- 
teen years ago. Thorndike’s comparison of conditions in certain communities over a 
thirty-year period leads him to discount the effectiveness of education in producing the 
“good life,” as measured by numerous objective indices. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Language for Living. By Gertrud M. Addison and Alice M. Walker. Scribner’s. 


$1.40. 

A composition and grammar text for senior high schools embodying the modern 
emphasis upon real-life language activities and liberal standards of usage. Although 
numerous exercises on the mechanics of English are skilfully inserted among the sug- 
gested activities of communication, a separate reference section on grammar has been 
provided. The book is attractively printed and illustrated. 


Live English, Books I and II. By Easley S. Jones. Appleton-Century. $1.32 
each. 

Language lessons related to the expressional needs of everyday life, with the usage 
and grammar drill focused upon the familiar problems of speech and writing. Both 
volumes give approximately equal attention to the activities of communication and the 
technical problems of usage, capitalization, punctuation, and sentence and paragraph 
structure. Convenient reference charts are printed inside the covers. 


Literature We Like. By Russell Blankenship and Winnifred H. Nash. Scribner’s. 


A literary reader for the ninth grade organized by themes and representing a wide 
range of reading difficulties. Such topics as the family, humor, altruism, heroism, action, 
sports, radio, and the outdoors are classified under five “units”: ‘Associating with 
Others,” ‘Personality and Character Training,” “The World of Heroism and Imagina- 
tion,” “The World of Action and Accomplishment,” and ‘““The Enjoyment of Leisure 
Time.” The anthology is supplied with adequate teaching helps, readable introductions, 
and attractive full-page illustrations. 
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English Expression, Book 1; The English Workshop, Book II. By Roy Ivan 
Johnson, A. Laura McGregor, and R. L. Lyman. (“Daily Life English 
Series.””) Ginn. $1.32 each. 

A language series for the senior high school, containing a great riches of suggestions 
for activities in reading and communication. Numerous chapters on the mechanical re- 
quirements of the English speaking and writing are interspersed among those drawing 
upon the interesting world of young people’s experiences. Inventory and checkup tests 
are abundantly provided. Both volumes contain a remarkable wealth of editorial 
matter. On the whole, the treatment presupposes the traditional high-school curricu- 
lum organization. 


American English. By Mabel Goddard, Louise Schafer Camp, and Eva Hanks 
Lycan, in consultation with Helen Louise Cohen Stockwell. Lippincott. In 
four books: Books I and II, $1.04; Books III and IV, $1.08. 


Book I of this series of language texts for the four high-school years is organized 
chiefly around such activities of communication as taking part in a panel discussion, 
using the telephone, giving a talk, relating experiences, and writing letters (a fairly 
long chapter serves as a compendium of grammar); Book II stresses the use of reference 
books and the construction of effective sentences and paragraphs, but continues the 
technical discussion of grammar; Book III gives considerable attention to style and the 
various types of creative and expository writing; Book IV provides valuable review in 
capitalization, punctuation, and the form of the letter and devotes a considerable 
space to the subjects of journalism, debating, and radio discrimination. On the whole, 
the series represents a compromise between the modern emphasis upon activities and 
the more traditional concern for technical knowledge of English. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, Part V1: “Corn Pit to 
Dew.” Compiled at the University of Chicago under the editorship of Sir 
William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert. University of Chicago Press. 
$4.00. 

A new instalment of the Dictionary of American English which it is anticipated will 
ultimately include more than twenty volumes. The editors have traced the changing 
meanings of words in American use through successive periods and in different regions. 
The Dictionary supplies the definitions, the illustrations, their sources and dates. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, Vol. XVIII (1937). 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Mary S. Ser- 
jeantson and Leslie N. Broughton. University of Chicago Press. $2.35. 

The titles are classified under the headings of the successive periods of English 
literature, general works, bibliographical works, biography, learned societies, general 
language, the sounds of speech, dictionaries and grammars, vocabulary, syntax, orthog- 
raphy, ancillary studies, and general literature. Under the period headings the classi- 
fication is under the more general references and under specific authors. 
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On Rereading Chaucer. By Howard Rollin Patch. Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 

An interpretation of the spirit and genius of England’s perennially modern poet, by 
one who vastly admires him. Chaucer’s irrepressible humor, his concept of love, his 
capacity for satire, and the development of his genius are evaluated in connection with 
Troilus and Criseyde, The Legend of Good Women, The Canterbury Tales, and the shorter 
poems. Of special interest are the chapters on “Chaucer and the Common People,” 
“Chaucer and Medieval Romance,” and ‘The Satirist.” 


Milton on Himself. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by John S. Diekhoff. 

Oxford University Press. $3.50. 

All Milton’s utterances concerning himself and his works, classified according to such 
topics as “Personal Appearance,” “Love,” “Friendships,” “Morality,” “Blindness,” 
“Poetic Aspirations,” and the like. The editor attempts no interpretation of the pas- 
sages but supplies detailed references for the extracts and an extensive index. 


The Small Town in American Literature. By Ima H. Herron. Duke University 

Press. $4.00. 

A study of the role of the small town in the imaginative literature of America from 
1774 to the present. Chapters on “The New England Village,” “The Town of the 
Middle Border,” “‘The Mississippi River Town,” “The Far Western Town,” “Southern 
Town,” and the more recent “battle of the village,”’ with the apologists Riley, Nicolson, 
Tarkington, and Zona Gale on the one side and Edgar Lee Masters, Anderson, Lewis, 
Dell, and others either rebelling against the town or prophesying concerning the new 
age to come. 


The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Ralph L. Rusk. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 6 vols. $30.00. 

The literal text of more than twenty-five hundred of Emerson letters not hitherto 
published, in addition to others which have been printed only in fragmentary form, a 
calendar of other letters, both published and unpublished, as well as two early poems 
and certain undated prose fragments have been included. The editor’s fairly ex- 
tensive Introduction comments upon the acquaintances with whom Emerson conducted 
the correspondence, as well as many of the allusions found in the letters. 


The Life of S. T. Coleridge: The Early Years. By Lawrence Hanson. Oxford 

University Press. $5.00. 

A comprehensive account of Coleridge’s early life from the period of his formative 
years, and his early friendship with Wordsworth, Southey, and Poole, to his period of 
residence in Germany, and, finally, the removal of the Coleridge family to the Lake 
District. Detailed reference to the sources, which include much material hitherto un- 
available, elaborate notes concerning the sources, as well as a complete Bibliography 
and Index, are included. 
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